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Tue destruction at sea of the National line steamship Egypt, 
in consequence of fire breaking out in her cargo of cotton, is 
likely to result in radical changes in the methods of packing 
cotton before a great while. The London Board of Trade has 
been investigating the Egypt loss very carefully and report says 
that they obtained the record of seventy-seven fires that 
occurred in a similar manner. Underwriters on this side of the 
water could add to that list very materially if they would jot 
down the number of losses they have paid resulting from the 
same cause. A year or two ago quite a discussion was carried 
on in THE SPECTATOR relative to the best method of packing 
cotton, and it was then thought that a new process just discov- 
ered would supersede the present method of baling, and so 
overcome the objections raised. But this new process did not 
materialize apparently, for the old practice prevails. Yankee 
ingenuity is working at the problem, and we expect soon to see 
cotton so preserved that a cargo of it will be quite as safe as a 
like quantity of sugar or tobacco. The new steamer Majestic 
was in great danger on Tuesday evening from fire breaking out 
in her cargo of cotton while lying at her dock in this city. The 
firemen succeeded in extinguishing it, and the steamer sailed on 
Wednesday morning. It was fortunate that the fire broke out 
before the steamer got to sea. 





A LIFE assurance agent, writing to us from Texas, says 
that he was greatly enlightened upon reading the report of 
Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts upon the subject of re- 
bates, and determined, if possible, to secure the passage of such 
a law in Texas. He states, however, that he was considerably 
surprised when, on finding a very strong case of rebate made in 
Texas by a Massachusetts company, that Commissioner Merrill 
took no notice of the fact. The agent seems to have expected 
him to call the company to account, and to prevent it from giv- 
ing rebates even in States where no rebate laws exist. While it 
is true that the position taken by the Commissioner indicates 
that he would endeavor to prevent a company from giving re- 
bates anywhere, even outside the State of Massachusetts, he 
would unquestionably have a serious job on his hands if he 
undertook to prevent all companies doing business in Massachu- 
setts from giving rebates in any States outside of his immediate 
Jurisdiction. If he were to commence upon his own State com- 
panies justice would require him to take note of the violations 
of law perpetrated by any company doing business in his State, 
and this would be a task that even the Massachusetts depart- 
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ment would scarcely be equal to. In those States where there 
are no statutory provisions against rebates agents are prone to 
cut the rates, as the calls of their business seem to require, and 
that they do so freely is well known. This matter of reducing 
the rates by giving rebates is one of the greatest evils life assur- 
ance has ever suffered from, and it is hoped that it may soon be 
obliterated throughout the entire country. We,urge our Texas 
friend to continue his good work in his State, and not to rest 
therefrom until he has secured the passage of a rebate law, and 
not to rely upon a Massachusetts Commissioner to enforce a 
Massachusetts law against an offender in Texas, even though 
that offender be a Massachusetts corporation. 





At the recent convention of chief engineers at Detroit, Charles 
A. Landy read an important paper upon the subject of uniform 
couplings for fire hose, hydrants, steam fire engines, play-pipes, 
etc. This is a subject of the utmost importance, and one that 
has heretofore been discussed in the National Association. Mr. 
Landy’s paper was based upon an article written by Mr. Freeman, 
who is an inspector connected with the mill mutual insurance 
companies of New England. Mr. Freeman has given the sub- 
ject a great deal of attention, and has gone deeper into the de- 
tails regarding the cost of changing from the present couplings 
to one of a uniform thread and pitch than had previously been 
done. At present every manufacturer of couplings, hydrants, 
steam engines, etc., uses a different thread, and, as a consequence, 
his make of such apparatus will not couple up with those of 
any other maker. Each fire department, of course, uses hose 
with uniform couplings, but the next department has couplings 
with an entirely different thread, so that the hose of the second 
department cannot be connected in case of an emergency, nor 
would the hose of one connect with the hydrants or steamers 
of the other. Very heavy fire losses have been occasioned by 
this lack of a uniform thread for couplings on occasions when 
one department has been called upon to assist another in the 
extinguishment of large fires. Mr. Landy’s paper considers the 
subject not only from the point of the advantage that it would 
be to the public, to the firemen and the manufacturers of fire 
apparatus, but also from the standpoint of expense. From the 
figures which he has collected it is shown that the cost of 
changing to each department would be trivial in comparison 
with the advantages to be derived from the adoption of coup- 
lings with uniform thread. The National Association some 
years ago recommended a thread for couplings which was never 
adopted, because it was deemed impracticable, but the matter 
has now been submitted to a committee consisting of five chief 
engineers of prominent departments, and it is hoped that a solu- 
tion of the difficulty will be reached. 





In other columns we print liberal extracts from the fourth 
annual report of Fire Marshal Whitcomb of Boston, covering 
the year from May 1, 1889, to May 1, 1890. Mr. Whitcomb 
starts out with the statement that the losses in Boston during 
this period were nearly five times greater than during any pre- 
vious year since the great conflagration of 1872. This announce- 
ment of itself is a startling one for the public, and fire under- 
writers in particular, to contemplate. There were 747 fires, 
involving a loss of $4,963,964, or in round numbers, $5,000,000, 
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An elaborate table which accompanies Mr. Whitcomb’s report 
classifies the losses and insurances by occupations, and also ap- 
portions the losses and insurances between buildings and con- 
tents. The old adage that “ Jt is contents that destroy buildings, 
and not buildings that destroy contents” is fully borne out by 
this exhibit, for the aggregate loss upon buildings was $1,344,116, 
while the aggregate loss upon contents was $3,619,848. The 
total insurance involved was $13,475,366, with an aggregate loss 
of $4,963,964. Wholesale stores take the palm for heavy losses, 
which are given as $970,274 on buildings and $2,890,866 on 
contents. Fire Marshal Whitcomb lays particular stress upon 
the fact that a large portion of the total fires were of the pre- 
ventable kind had proper care and attention been exercised. 
This would seem to be especially true in regard to the wholesale 
stores, for property of this class should be so protected that the 
loss thereon would be merely nominal. Over seven per cent of 
the fires of the year are classed as of incendiary origin, resulting 
in thirteen arrests of suspected parties with six convictions. Of 
the total number of incendiary fires fifty-four per cent was 
attributed to Polish or Russian Jews, while seventy-six of those 
charged with incendiarism for the purpose of defrauding insur- 
ance companies were Jews. Marshal Whitcomb expresses his 
reluctance to thus classify the causes of incendiarism or to at- 
tribute to any particular class of society a proclivity for destroy- 
ing property, yet the facts are so patent, as shown by the statis- 
tics, that he feels it to be his official duty to direct attention to 
them. He maintains that the insurance companies are accom- 
plices of the Polish and Russian Jews in that they accept risks 
without careful investigation and without exercising due caution 
relative to the moral hazard. The fact that this class of people 
can obtain insurance so readily in excess of the true value of 
their property is a temptation that is too strong for many of them 
to resist. Electricity was the most costly of all causes of fire, 
nearly eighty per cent of the aggregate loss being attributed to 
it. The report of the fire marshal will amply repay perusal and 
furnish much food for thought. 





THE destruction of McVicker’s Theatre in Chicago last week 
by fire seems to have been caused by incendiaries. The watch- 
man was so contradictory in his statements that he was placed 
under arrest, and efforts are being made to get at the facts. 
So rapidly and completely did the flames do their work that 
there is little hope of finding evidence of incendiarism, and the 
probability is that the origin of the fire will remain a mystery. 
But the rapid spread of the flames affords another illustration 
of the highly combustible nature of this kind of property. 
There is no good reason why theatres should always prove total 
losses when fires occur in them if proper safeguards are adopted 
and precautions observed. The fact that the lives of their pa- 
trons are virtually in the hands of theatre managers should be a 
special incentive to impel them to make their places as nearly 
fireproof as possible; on the contrary, were it not for fire un- 
derwriters insisting upon certain precautions being observed, 
the average theatre would be as dangerous a place to venture 
into as a powder magazine. As it is, the property seems doomed 
to complete destruction when fire makes its appearance, whether 
by day or night. Twoor three years ago the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of this city, in the interests of the public, appointed a com- 
mittee of experts to examine the theatres as to their safety, but 
at every house, except the Broadway theatre, they were, denied 
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admission as soon as their purpose was made known. Further, 
they were threatened with civil suits for damages if they pub- 
lished any injurious information about them that they might get 
hold of by chance. As facts were all they wanted, this was an 
admission by the managers that the publication of a report show. 
ing the true condition of their houses would injure their busi- 
ness by destroying confidence in them. As a consequence of 
this aggressive opposition the committee could do nothing, and 
the theatres remain in the same dangerous condition. The 
Broadway theatre is an exception among these fire traps, and is 
believed to be the safest theatre in the world, having been built 
with a special view to making it fireproof. Owners of theatre 
property will not spend a dollar more than the law requires to 
make their buildings safe, because managers are plenty and 
theatres in demand. Managers will do nothing in this direc- 
tion, because they do not own the buildings; so, between the 
two, life and property are in constant peril. Inthe case of Mc. 
Vicker’s theatre the case was different, as he was supposed to 
be both manager and owner. His neglect to adopt safeguards 
to prevent the rapid spread of flames probably arose from over- 
confidence in his own property and the readiness with which he 
could obtain insurance. 





LIVING AND WINNING. 

HE old joke, that had something of truth in it, that a life 

‘ assurance contract was one under which a person had to 
“ die to win,” no longer holds good. Experience has taught the 
managers of our great life assurance companies that they can 
provide as well for the living insurant as for his beneficiaries 
after his death. They have introduced many new features into 
the business, combining profitable investment for the living with 
the protection ot those depending upon the assured in case of 
his death, and this form of assurance is rapidly growing in pop- 
ularity. Nearly every life assurance company now issues some 
form of endowment policy, by the terms of which the person 
assured, in consideration of certain premiums to be paid by him 
at his convenience during a series of years, is to receive a stipu- 
lated sum in cash. Under the ordinary life policy, the event 
assured against is death, and when that event occurs to the as- 
sured, the policy becomes a claim for the benefit of dependents ; 
in the endowment policy, the event assured against is indigent 
old age, and the policy matures when the assured reaches the 
age stipulated by him at the time he made his application for it 
or at his death, should it occur within the endowment period. 
Prudent business men, who cannot foresee emergencies that may 
sweep away their business and their accumulations, thus provide 
for their declining years, when their earning capacity has been 
greatly decreased or entirely destroyed by advancing age, phy- 
sical infirmities or exhausted ambition. Usually endowment 
policies are written to mature after the assured has passed sixty 
years of age, and they constitute an absolute means of support 
that renders him independent, preventing him from becoming 4 
charge upon relatives or the public. Should the holders of en- 
dowment policies enjoy a hale and hearty old age, and be still 
competent to engage in business, the sums falling in from their 
endowment assurance are very welcome additions to their capl- 
tal, enabling them to feel indenendent of their business enter- 
prises. The feeling that they are provided for gives them added 
energy, and they are at liberty to extend their business ventures 
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in a manner they would not dare todo if they felt that they must 
save up for those days of incapacity that the future holds in 
store for the majority of men. Under the endowment form of 
assurance the game is “ living and winning,” and not one where, 
according to the old saw, “ one must die to win.” 

Endowment assurance is rapidly growing in popularity ; it 
commends itself to the business sense of business men who are 
always quick to avail themselves of satisfactory investments. 
On glancing at the reports of the life companies doing an en- 
dowment business, we find that the amount of endowment 
assurance in force at the beginning of 1890 was more than three 
times the amount that was in force ten years ago, at the begin- 
ning of 1880, ‘The actual figures for twenty-six companies are : 
Endowment assurance in force January 1, 1880, $200,829,725 ; 
January 1, 1890, $732,533,523- The percentage of endowment 
to total assurance in force, January 1, 1880, was 14.2; January 
1, 1890, 23.4. While this is a creditable and most desirable 
gain in this form of assurance, the figures suggest that still fur- 
ther progress might be made if the companies and their agents 
would make special efforts to place endowment policies. The 
companies have a great variety of plans to present to the pub- 
lic, and agents generally are very keen to fit their clients with 
that form of assurance that seems best adapted to their circum- 
stances and necessities, but it is possible that greater stress laid 
upon the endowment plan would lead to the placing of more 
policies of this kind to the interest of the general public as well 
as the companies. We give herewith a table showing in com- 
parative form the amount of endowment assurance carried by 
twenty-six companies, January 1, 1880, and January 1, 1890, 
and the percentage to the total assurance in force. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE TO TOTAL ASSURANCE IN FORCE. 


| 


COMPANY. | l | ; : 
Whole Amt. | Endowm’ts| Per | Whole Amt. |Endowm’ts | Per 
in Force. | in Force. | Cent. in Force. in Force, _— 


$ | $ | $ 
#tna Life 77 :738,038 17.346,810| 22.3 | 110,669,719] 39.795, 35-9 
Berkshire ..........]  11.458,633 3.495.387} 30.5 25,054,963 Y 26.3 
Brooklyn gations x 6,316,467 897,913) 143 5,522,368 .995 16.8 
Connecticut Gen’l. . 5,336,750 401,065) 8,158,289] 2, 366 
Connecticut Mutual.| 164,585,123] 14,423,683| 151,739 494 3 6.5 
Equitable...........| 162,357,715 18,119,105 631 016,666 ' 125 
John Hancock Mut.. 11,922,714, 1,859,383 9,514,238 342 
Germania 32,695,995) 7,638,980 53-275,386| 29,642,674! 55 6 
Home 14,308,463) 1,896,774 25.879,171| 5 20.1 
Manhattan.... .....| 33,332,618, 2,453,550] 51,137,066 16.1 
Massachusetts Mut. 28,777,745! 3,581,372! 56,320, 503 189 
Mutual Benefit 117,720,246| 6,807,017) 162,617,014) 30,647,262) 18.8 
Mutual, New York... 298,760,867; 38,767,483) 565,839, 387 96,838,282! 171 
otenel, Vermont. 8,306,052 478,300) 38 767,541| 12,181,798) 31.4 
oo England 55,039,488] 6,474 097| 78,954,923) 45,492,170) 57.6 
New York Life 127,417,762} 22,759,827| 495,601,970 144,174,833] 29.1 
61,948,888) 10,261,375! 202,405,923) 37,008,668' 18.2 
29.678,033/ 2,735,093| 79 069 580| 21,426,765) 27.1 
35,088,551] 6.353.730 23 955,494; 7,049,547 31-9 
pe L é 22,486,295) 16,564,062! 71,816,566) 64 087,935 89 3 
H ovident Savings... 2,207,031| 73 450) 60,954,208 122,150 2 
Teena 9:736,510| 1,720,520 30,476 430| 21,042,567 69.0 
Tavelers 18 182,132) 2,342,046 44.978,949| 11,416.702 25 3 
Uni 7,466,120 307,774) 41,643,12I| 4,173,818 I00 
ann a 26,697.370| 6,555 269} 27,204,606] 14,757,522 54.2 
per States 17,362,703! 2,274,833 30,431,272) 3,019,399 99 
shington 21,447,274, 3,607,827 46,390,324) 22,059,577 


1,408, 374,983 290,829,725, 14 2 3,129,395, 121 /732,5331523 23-4 
| | 





JANUARY 1, 1880. JANUARY 1, 1890. 
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—The report of the New York Fire Department for the quarter ended June 
ag received by Mayor Grant August 29. It shows that in that period 

ere were 851 fires. Of these 780 were confined to the point of starting and 
— spread to other buildings, Forty firemen were injured altogether 
and two vessels were burned. The aggregate loss is put down at $750,750. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 

Fire Marshal Whitcomb’s Fourth Annual Report—The Regulations Regard. 
ing the Inspection of Kerosene Oil of no Effect—The Inspector Paid by 
the Standard Oil Company— The Moral Hazard of Polish and Russian 
Jew Occupancy Attracting Attention—jJacob Fox an Authority on the 
Moral Standing of Jews— Underwriters and Building Construction. 


[From OuR Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 

The fourth annual report of Fire Marshal Whitcomb, which gives valuable 
information as to the causes of all the fires occurring during the year ending 
May 1, 1890, has just been published. Perhaps the subjects of the widest 
interest touched upon in the report are those of kerosene oil and Russian or 
Polish Jews. The regulation under the statutes of the sale of kerosene oil is, 
as now carried out, simply a farce. These call for the inspection of this arti- 
cle by an inspector, who, while appointed by the city authorities, is yet noth- 
ing more than an employee of the Standard Oil Company, of whom, because 
of their monopoly, we buy all our oil, and from whom, because of the reading 
of the law, the inspector receives in fees whatever recompense he obtains. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that as a result of the tests made of the 
oils which had been used where explosions had taken place that over one-third 
of the samples were found to flash at less than t00 degrees F. In fact, some 
of them flashed at fifteen degrees below this temperature. A man naturally 
serves the interests of those to whom he looks for his reward, and the evidence 
is undoubted that the kerosene oil inspector of our city 1s not an exception to 
the rule. Some better way of regulating this matter should be adopted at 
once. ‘The inspector should certainly be paid out of the public treasury, and 
in this particular be entirely independent of the Standard Oil Company. The 
requirement in regard to the temperatures at which the oil shall flash and ig- 
nite should be changed. One hundred and 130 degrees F. respectively are 
altogether too low for safety, as experience has shown. Matches excepted, 
kerosene oil has been the cause of more fires in our city during the last year 
than any other one thing. One out of every seven fires occurring must be 
laid to its doors. The igniting requirement, therefore, should be placed at 
least as high as 130 degrees, and considering the inevitable tendency of hu- 
manity to fall below rather than to rise above a governmental regulation as to 
quality, it probably would, from the point of safety, be best to make it 150 
degrees F. 

Because of the prominence which the local daily papers have given to that 
part of the fire marshal’s report which treats of the moral hazard involved in 
insuring the property of Polish Sons of Shem and their Russian brothers, there 
has been a revival of the discussion of this matter. Reporters have inter- 
viewed some of our leading agents and the officers of some of the local compa- 
nies. From these interviews one may readily draw the inference that names 
ending in ‘‘i” or ‘‘y” do not find ready access to the books of the compa- 
nies. Doubtless, as some agents are reported to have said, there are many of 
the Jews of these nationalities who are as honorable as any of the inhabitants 
we have in the city and, therefore, as profitable to insure. The difficulty is, 
however, to make a selection. The knowledge of the moral hazard in each 
case is gained only after the expenditure of time, which is money, and these 
risks as a class must, therefore, pay not only for the fire losses but for the cost 
of investigation of character as well. 

Happily we have here in Boston a sort of Bradstreet’s agency for the moral 
standing ot Semites in the person of Jacob Fox, who is of this race, and proud 
of the fact, as well he may be, considering their history. It is the custom of 
not a few of the agents and companies here whenever a Ilebrew risk is pre- 
sented to consult Mr. Fox as to the advisability of its acceptance. I am told 
that the words, ‘* Jaco!s Fox says O. K.” is a countersign for such policies in 
many of the offices in New York, and I presume our good friend Jacob is thus 
getting an extended reputation. 

I notice that in a late issue you took up once more the question of the ‘‘ Re- 
sponsibility of fire underwriters in regard to construction,” and pointed out 
clearly to The American Architect that no such responsibility attached to 
underwriters as a class. It has seemed to me, however, that underwriters 
might properly, both from a philanthropic and business point of view, bring to 
bear whatever influence they possess, which is by no means little, so that 
proper laws as to the construction of buildings shall be adopted and, what is 
of equal importance, carried out in practice. 

To a certain extent the Law and Order League of this State, a society 
formed for the purpose of compelling the enforcement of our liquor laws, is an 
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example. Here you havea body of men who, as citizens, are no more respon- 
sible than their fellows for the proper enforcement of these laws, but who, 
from their public spirit and their appreciation of the advantage of such enforce- 
ment, take on themselves the office of monitors for the public welfare. So 
with underwriters. No body of men in society have so wide an experience as 
they in respect to the public loss which comes from improper construction, and 
none so well fitted as they to judge whether building laws when once adopted 
are strictly enforced. Whatever of business interest they had in such a matter 
would, of course, hinge upon the possibility of preventing the recurrence of 
conflagrations by gradually improving construction in the city as new buildings 
replace those now old and inferior. ONE SPOKE. 
Boston, September 1. 





NEW ORLEANS. 

A Movement Begun to Form a State Board—Abuses Prevalent Everywhere 
—Country Rates Forced Down on Every Sort of Pretext—Restrictive 
Policy Conditions Abandoned —The Great Sugar Industry and the Pend- 
ing Tariff Bill—How Insurance Interests May be Affected if Manufac- 
turers are Compelled to Change their Methods—The Moral Hazard 
Largely Involved—New Tariff for Gin Houses. 


[From OuR Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
A movement is on foot to establish a State board. Several preliminary 
mectings have been held; and a committee has been appointed to take charge 
of the entire matter and secure the assent of all the companies writing country 
business in Louisiana. The list is not a very long one and is not burdened 
with the familiar names of those professional ‘t howlers ” for boards, whose 
enthusiasm runs rampant when success seems doubtiul, but who carry con- 
cealed a little size gua non (which no sane business man could concede) which 
is pulled out and flourished when energetic and intelligent effort has dispelled 
doubt and converted a prospect of failure into one of success. The absence 
of these from the list will make the task of organizing a State board compara- 
tively easy, and the outlook at present is reassuring. There never was a time 
when there was a greater need for such an organization than at present. Rates 
in the country have been hewn down below the safety line. Abuses without 
number have crept in, and, as each departure from sound practice has been 
accompanied by a reduction in the rate, the candle is being consumed from 
both ends. 

Take, for instance, the sugar house business in this State ; contrast existing 
conditions with those prevalent a decade ago. In those days of comparative 
halcyon prosperity every policy issued upon a sugar house was made subject 
to the three-quarter country or loss clause. Items covered were specifically 
mentioned and specifically insured, and rates ranged from one and one-half 
per cent on brick sugar houses covered entirely with slate to three per cent on 
wood, shingle-roofed sugar houses, To-day no policy on a sugar house con- 
tains the three quarter country clause ; the items are generally bunched and 
insured under a lump sum ro raéa, and rates range from one per cent (or 
less) on brick, slate, tin or iron roofed svgar houses, to 1.40 on those built of 
wood and covered with shingles. 
a small town without fire protection, was recently taken by a large English 
company at the remarkably disproportionate rate of one and one-quarter per 
cent!) No one will deny the urgency of organizing a State board, and if no 
** cranky” or technical objections are put forward it will not be long before 
we have one in good working order. 

Shall the figure be 13 or 16? The numerical difference between these 
numbers is small, and yet between them lies the prosperity or the crippling of 
a great industry. The figures refer to the sugar standards, and the leading 
question of the day among those interested in sugar culture in Louisiana is 
whether their industry is to continue to receive protection or be left to shift 
for itself. Raw sugars, or sugars that must go through the refineries before 
they are fit to be used, are those of a dark color, not above No. 13 of the 
Dutch color standard. 
tween No. 13 and No. 16, that can be used if they do not go through the 
refineries, but all above No. 16 are classed as refined sugars. 


(A frame sugar refinery located at Jeannette, 


There are certain kinds of yellow sugar, grading be- 


It is around 
these sugars between No. 13 and 16 that the controversy has been warmest. 
The ways and means committee drew the line at No. 16 in the McKinley bill, 
and the Senate finance committee put it back to No. 13. 
nutshell is simply this : 
the sugar which will be admitted free will be unfit for use and must be re- 
fined ; if, on the other hand, the protective duty should begin at No. 16, then 
such sugar as may be used without passing through the refineries will be 


The question in a 
If the standard adopted be No. 13 Dutch color, then 
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admitted free. , The future of the sugar industry in Louisiana may be said, 
therefore, to hang upon this question, for it isan acknowledged fact that the 
vast majority of the sugar houses cannot produce sugar which will come up to 
the standard sugar must reach before it becomes entitled to protection, either 
through the levying of a duty on the imported article or the granting ofa 
bounty on the native product. 
interests, for the moral hazard will assume alarming proportions if the condi. 
tions are such as to force a large majority of the planters in Louisiana to either 
adopt new methods or abandon the business. 


The question is of great moment to insurance 


The transition from old to new methods will be burdened with more ex. 
pense than the average planter can stand and, whether he changes or not, his 
old machinery has become useless and possesses no value except that which 
may be given to it by some providential interposition. Under the protecting 
zegis of a fire insurance policy, reimbursement of loss may be had, and while 
I have no desire toeven insinuate that any Louisiana planter would knowingly 
and maliciously burn up his sugar house, still accidents which are to have very 
happy results will very likely occur. 
rather hastily, and have neither the time nor the space to elaborate them, but 
they contain food for reflection for the managers whose companies have been 


I have jotted down these paragraphs 


freely writing sugar houses in Louisiana. 
The companies writing gin houses in Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi 
after a series of conferences have adopted the following tariff rates : 


BUILDING AND 


CONTENTS CoTron IN 


Wirnovut ArtiriciaL Licurt. 


Two 
Months 


l'hree 
Months, 
v 


Four 
Months. 
} 


Five 
Months, 


One Six 
Year. | Months, 





$ 

Animal or water-power .cO 

Animal or water power, with im- 
proved feeder only to each gin 
MONG .000sc00see0e 

Animal or water power, with im- 
proved condenser only to each 
gin stand 

Animal or water power, with im- 
proved feeder and condenser to 
each gin stand 

Steam power—Stationary engine 
and boiler ee 

Steam power, with improved 
feeder only to each gin stand. . 

Steam power, with improved con- 
denser only to each gin stand. . 

Steam power, with improved 
feeder and condenser to each 

ee 7.00 

Steam power, Munger complete 
system ....<- 

Steam power, iron roof, deduct 
twenty-five cents from annuals 
above, and make proportional 
short rates. | 








6.75 





1. We accept no gin building without a reasonable amount o: engine and 
boiler. 

2. No risk taken on building or machinery for a less period than six months, 
on cotton or seed in ginh ouse fora less period than two months, and the 
assured is required to waive the privilege of canceling the insurance within 
those periods. 

3. The assured must warrant to keep a barrel of water and bucket within 
ten feet of every gin stand. 

4. Above rates prohibit use of artificial light about the gin house. To run 
gin up to nine o'clock Pp. M., add one-half per cent for each month, or any 
fraction thereof. To run gin all night, add .one per cent for each month, or 
any fraction thereof. Where such permits are given, only closed stationary 
lamps for ginning and closed shielded lanterns for general purposes shall be 
used, filled with animal or vegetable oil, to be filled and trimmed by daylight 
only. 

5. Cotton seed oil mills.—attached to gin houses—add two and one-half 
per cent per annum. 

6. Saw mills—attached to gin-houses—add one and one-half per cent per 
annum. 

7. Where engine and boiler are detached at least sixty feet, they and the 
buildings containing them may be written at three per cent, where brick oF 
light frame shed, or four per cent, if full frame boiler house. No deduction 
on the gin houses. : 

8. Baled cotton and loose or seed cotton in cotton houses on plantations oF 
river banks—150 feet isolation—four per cent. 

g. No deduction for iron-clad structures—except for iron roof—twenty-five 
cents. : ; 

10, Steam-power gin houses using the Munger complete system, including 
elevator, fan, conveyors, distributor, condenser, feeder and box press may be 
written for six and three-quarters, No deduction from above card rates for 
partial equipment, 
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1. Any equipment with elevator and fan, where cotton passes through the 


fan, uninsurable, i“ 
12. The three-quarter-loss clause to be used in all policies. 


To Thomas Sefton, president of the Home Insurance Company of this city, 
must the credit be given for bringing about the mcvement which so happily 
settled the gin house quéstion. 

The appointment by the Greenwich Insurance Company of Major Mims to 
the position of Southern manager is a popular one. The major occupies a 
high position in the regard and esteem of his confreres in the South, and he 
is one of the few men who can receive a good turn from fortune without pro- 
voking envy. CRESCENT. 
New ORLEANS, August 29. 


OUR FRANKFORT LETTER. 
Some Accident Statistics—Hailstorms in Bavaria—The Bavarian Govern- 
ment Paying for Railroad Injuries—Some Statistics Regarding Suicides 
—Reinsurance in Russia—The Death Rate in German Cities in 1889. 


[From Our OWN CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

Your correspondent learned that in 1889 there were killed on the railways 
of Great Britain and Ireland by accidents of all kinds 1076 persons and 4836 
injured, For 1888 these figures were 905 of the former and 3826 of the latter. 
This large increase is said to be due to a railroad catastrophe, June 12, 1889, 
on the Great Northern Railway in Ireland, when a train with a large party of 
school children on board collided with another one. Seventy-eight children 
were killed and 200 injured. 

The recently published accident statistics of the city of London contain 2475 
cases of violent death. One-fourth of them are children under one year of 
age. We next have 79 murders, 273 cases of suicide, 44 fatal accidents by 
fire, and 254 by horses and accidents in the streets. 

Concerning the visitations by hail in the Kingdom of Bavaria in 1889, I 
learn that 1282, or 16 per cent, of all the communities of the kingdom were 
visited by hail, against 1107, or 13.8 per cent, in 1888 ; 421, or 5.2 per cent, 
in 1887; 9.51, or 11.8 per cent, in 1886 ; 8.96, or I1.2 per cent, in 1885 ; 
681, or 8.5 per cent, in 1884 ; 792, or 9.9 per cent, in 1883 ; 981, or 12.2 per 
cent, in 1882 ; 1056, or 13.2 per cent, in 1881, and 1001, or 12.5 per cent, in 
1880, The average of the ten years from 1880 to 1889, is 918.8 communities 
per year. 

The Bavarian Government has declared its readiness to indemnify those 
families and parts of families members of which were killed or maimed at the 
railroad disaster at Rohrmoot recently. Of the children of the mail director, 
Rontzeli, and wife, both killed, the boy, nine years old, will receive an 
annuity until twenty-five years old ; the other, a girl in her thirteenth year, 
until twenty-one years, the annuity to be 84o marks for each. Besides this, a 
governess, at a salary of 840 marks, will raise the youngest child until eighteen 
years old. Notary Huber receives an indemnity of 43 marks for clothing, 
from 800 to 1000 marks as fees for physician and drug store, a furlough for 
three months annually to some bathing place, and during this time he receives 
an extra salary of 500 marks per month. Besides this, a substitute is put in 
and paid for, He next is insured as the result of his practice until his sixty- 
ninth year (i. ¢., in twelve years) the amount of 10,000 marks per year ; the 
wanting sum is made up to him by the railroad. ‘The hatmaker Haberer re- 
ceives for the year from July 6, 1889, to July 6, 1890, the amount of 2800 
marks, and in case that his health should not improve the like sum is guaranteed 
him for the coming years ; besides this, the payment of doctors’ and drug- 
gists’ fees and expenses, 
of governments. 


So much for having private enterprises in the hands 


The number of suicides in Berlin is increasing largely. ‘The data is as fol- 


| 1883. 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 


| 
H | 


256 295 


| 
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369 | 396 | 37t | 
‘The Proper court at Neuchatel, Switzerland, recently sentenced the lawyer 
wah who accidentally shot another lawyer, Brugmann, while both were out 
unting, to pay a fine of 1000 francs; to pay the sum of 50,000 francs, to- 
ay with interest, to the widow, and 25,000 francs to each of the four chil- 
en, 
The question whether the agent, after he leaves the services of an insurance 
company, has any further claim to future commissions by reason of contracts 





386 
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entered into by him, has ever been a fruitful theme for dispute. The Royal 
Hungarian Supreme Court has recently decided this question with adversely 
to the agent. An agent left his place with an in- 
suraiice company and sued it for ninety florins, being his percentage of 
premiums becoming due immediately after his retirement. The district court 
of Budapest decided against him ; the suit was taken to the Court of Appeals, 
which reversed the judgment and found for complainant. Defendant next 
took it to the highest court, which sided with the first, and decided that the 
agent who leaves the services of a company has no further claim to any fee, 
provision, etc., after the date of his resignation, 

Reinsurance has met with ill luck in Russia for the last few years. Last 
year the payment of several large damages almost ran them into debt. The 
cotton mill of the Sabinski’s required the payment of 1,600,000 roubles (1 
rouble = 3s. 2d.), and several other mills received, one 500,000 roubles, the 
other 700,000, etc. A Russian reinsurance company was to be started at St. 
Petersburg, but when the books were opened no one subscribed for stock. 

While on the subject of Russia, a recent ukase has called attention to that 
existing on the employment of women and children in factories, etc. A law 
of June 1, 1882, fixes the mutual responsibilities between employer and em- 
pioyed ; the indemnity to be paid to workmen in case of accident ; the time 
of payment and the employment of children in factories, It absolutely forbids 
employers to engage children less than twelve completed years, and limits the 
time of work to eight hours, a maximum for young boys and girls. In June, 
1885, a ukase forbade, under the most severe punishment, to engage at night- 
work young people less than seventeen computed years old. Nightwork is to 
be called the work between ten o’clock before midnight and four o'clock after. 
The same decree also absolutely forbids to engage women at nighwork, From 
this it will be seen that women and children are better protected in Russia 
than in England. 

Large conflagrations are reported to have occurred in the Ural Mountains, 
Two towns, Ufgleisk and Newjansk, are almost burned to the ground, At 
least 1000 dwelling houses, four school buildings, three churches, three hospi- 
tals, magazines and other buildings lie in ashes, about forty persons perished 
in the flames and 18,000 people are homeless. 

The following table is concerning the death rate in the German cities in 
1889: 


The case was as follows: 


Ratio of | Ratio of 
Births. |Mortality. 





No. of 
Deaths. 


No. of 
Inhabitants. 


Living 
Births. 


34,458 
20,106 
12,569 
9,243 
8,721 
7,024 
5,793 
4.500 
5,022 


Berlin 49.057 
28,003 
19,169 
11,452 
10,869 
10,731 
8,437 
6,949 
7.522 
4,665 
5,230 
5,883 
4,911 


1,495,143 
811,424 
534,300 
314,880 
284,000 
276,600 
265,931 
219 493 
193,510 
171,000 
137,158 
134,867 
127,296 
122,c0o 4.473 
119,367 3.324 

,000 2,330 
59,650 1,920 
57,900 1,702 
36,093 1,142 


Hamburg 
Breslau 
Munich 
38 81 
31 73 
31.66 
38.87 
27 28 
38.13 
43-62 
38.58 
30.66 | 
27.85 | 
33-95 | 
32.19 | 
29.40 
i 


Dresden 
Leipzig 
Madgeburg 
Frankfort M 
Altona... 
Chemnitz 
Nuremberg 
Elberfeld 


Augsburg 


24.23 


Wurzburg 
28.07 


Regensburg 











31.64 


The ‘Association for the Reform and Codification of the Laws of 
Nations,” will this year meet from August 26 to 30, in Liverpool. The most 
important subject will be the debate of the question whether it is necessary to 
make, and which changes or improvements are to be made in the York and 
Antwerp rules of general average since their introduction in 1877. 

FRANKFORT, August 25. W. von K, 





CANADA, 


Proposal for Crop Insurance—Distress in Manitoba Caused by Hail Storms— 
Deposits of Insurance Companies in Canada—A Case Under an Endow- 
ment Policy—-Policyholders Bound to Accept Decisions of the Company's 
Actuary and Directors. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. } 
An effort is being made in view of the frequent visitation of hail storms in the 
Canadian Northwest and the great damage thereby done to the crops, to start 
some kind of an insurance association, which for a moderate consideration would 
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insure crops against loss from this cause. 
over the Southern part of Manitoba has had the effect of awakening the 
farmers of the Northwest to the necessity for some co-operative arrangement 
or some legislative provision for the relief of the great distress which these 
The agricultural implement 


The recent hail storm which swept 


visitations always inflict in individual cases, 
dealers have been foremost in taking up the question of the equalization of 
the loss caused by hail storms, and it appears from the last report that loss 
from frost was also covered by the discussion. Commenting upon this ques- 
tion The Winnipeg Press says: ‘‘ We think, for reasons which will be ap- 
parent on a little reflection, that these two matters should be kept entirely 
separate, as they cannot be dealt with on the same basis. Neither the circum- 
stances which make the existence of an indemnity fund necessary, nor the 
effectiveness with which a remedy for the distress could be applied, are quite 
the same in the case of hail as in the case of frost.” 

The deposits in Canada in 1889 by all the insurance companies for the 
security of policyholders amounted to $15,225,470, of which $14,584,772 were 
deposited with the government, and $670,698 with special trustees. Some- 
thing over $4,000,000 were by fire insurance companies, about $10,750,000 by 
the life companies, and the remainder by accident and guarantee companies. 

A judgment of great interest to the insuring public was handed out at 
Osgoode hall, Toronto, last week, by Justice Falconbridge. The action was 
brought by John Bain, Q. C., of Toronto, against the Aitna Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, to recover $3000, the amount of a policy an the profits 
thereon. Plaintiff insured with the defendants for $3000 on what is called 
the endowment participating plan, under which it is agreed if the insured 
survived twenty-one_years from affecting the risk he would receive in addition 
to the face value of the policy all his share of the profits of that branch of the 
defendants’ business. Having so survived, he asked that an account be taken 
‘and he be paid accordingly. ‘lhe company paid into court $2538, claiming 
that sum was all that was due under the policy after deducting a note given 
by plaintiff and disputed the plaintiffs right to an account. The learned 
judge says that the question in the case is whether the plaintiff is hound to 
accept as profits whatever the directors and actuary decide to be his share, or 
is entitled to all the profits and an account. There is no question of fraud 
raised. He then, in answering the question, says that he can find no author- 
ity for such an account, and adverts to the inconvenience of the company 
being subjected to similar suits by its 50,000 policyholders. It is further 
stated in effect that in the absence of. fraud the assured generally has not the 
slightest control of the company’s affairs, or any right to interfere with its 
mode of dividing the profits. Judgment is, therefore, that the plaintiff is bound 
to acquiesce in the discretion of the actuary and directors when bona fide 
exercised, and to take his share of what is allotted or apportioned as divisible 
surplus, and the action is dismissed with costs, oe ee 6 
OTTrawa, September 25. 










CHICAGO NOTES. 


The managers are preparing to start next Tuesday by special car over the 
Michigan Central, for the Union meeting at Niagara Falls. Much public in, 
terest attaches to this meeting, as it is popularly supposed that the final deter- 
mination of the momentus question as to whether the tail can wag the dog or 
not, will be reached. One manager expressed the private opinion to me that 
the resident secretary matter would not come up for action, but there are sev- 
eral others who will goto Niagara with the firm intention of forcing the Union 
to a position on one side of the fence or the other. These men are after what 
they deem to be their rights, and they propose to win them. lf the secret 
doors could be opened far enough to hear the discussion which this point will 
raise, there would probably be some fun for the world at large. 

General Agent Alexander is at the head of a movement to locate the World's 
Fair on the North Side. The gentlemen who are co-operating with him pro- 
pose to offer the directors an ample site on the lake shore, within half the 
distance of Jackson Park from the down-town district, reached by every rail- 
road in the city, the offer to be made without conditions, and at no expense 
to the Exposition. It looks as if a very strong showing would be made for 
this site. 

Assistant Secretary Rothermel of the Traders has returned from his Boston 
excursion. 

Secretary Quincy of the Northwestern Mutual Accident was out on a short 
business trip this week. : 

J. D. Knapp, a special agent for the Imperial of Detroit, has been working 
in the eastern part of the State and reports good results, Managers Pitman 
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and Demorest wrote for this company something over $600,000 as against 
about $400,000 during the same period last year. 

The McVicker theatre fire last Tuesday morning was One of the worst that 
has occurred here for some time. Not so bad from point of loss, as that it 
should have occurred at all. With adequate provisions for fire protection, 
even incendiar’sm should not have been allowed to result in total wreck, and 
had the district telegraph service been properly administered, several thousands 
of loss would have been averted. The theory of incendiarism is held by all 
parties concerned, but there are some grounds for suspecting spontaneous com- 
bustion. The insurance was placed in board companies through Moore & 
Janes, and was distributed in blocks from $2500 down to $1000 among a good 
line of companies, 

George P. Law, electrical inspector of the Pacific Insurance Union, sends 
to THE SPECTATOR a neatly executed pamphlet containing the rules and re. 
quirements of the Pacific Union for the installation of electric light and power, 

F, L. Bellows of this city, who went to Memphis to adjust some under. 
ground losses, was arrested and fined $500 for infraction of the Tennessee in- 
surance law. He appealed and gave bonds. 

At the National Convention of Fire Engineers recently held at Detroit, Chief 
Swenie of this city created something of a sensation by his advocacy of high 
pressure water systems as against steam engines for fire fighting. 

F. H. Ellsworth of Hutchinson, Kan., special agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, called at THe SPECTATOR office while en route to his home of. 
fice. He reports a steadily increasing business, with good prospects for the 
future. 

The recent examination of the Mutual Guaranty Fund of Clinton, Iowa, by 
the State auditor, shows a gain in net surplus of $18,000 since January 1, The 
Mutual Guaranty Fire Syndicate, with headquarters in this city, is general 
agent for that company. 

A local board will be established at Omaha, Neb. 

The recent articles on automatic sprinklers by John W. Oothout, manager of 
the National Map and Inspection Bureau, are attracting considerable attention 
among insurance managers. It is safe to say that few persons in this country 
have a better knowledge of the subject than Mr. Oothout. 

One of the veteran underwriters of the street is A. D. Kennedy, who en- 
tered the insurance business in 1862. Mr. Kennedy takes pride in showing 
his loss register, giving a complete history of every loss in his territory from 
1872 to date. Of the companies he then represented, the Brewers, Andes, 
Lancaster, Amazon and Kansas, the Amazon is the only one now in existence. 

Mr. Tyler, assistant to General Agent E. S. Walker of the American of New 
York, who has been seriously ill for some time past, is convalescent and ex- 
pects to be at his desk the first of the month. In the meantime Mr. Walker 
is working day and night to keep pace with the constantly increasing business, 

L. D. Hammond has returned from his vacation. F. P. Sheldon, junior 
partner of the firm, expects to take a trip to New York some time this month. 


CHICAGO, September I. W. H. E. 















COMMUNICATIONS. 


MR. BROWN RISES TO EXPLAIN. 
[To THE EpiTror oF THE SPECTATOR. | 

In your last week’s issue a correspondent subscribing himself ‘* Life Agent’ 
wants to know ‘‘ how the figures under the head of ‘ Appreciation in Values 
etc.,’ in Table D (Definitive Analysis) are arrived at.” I shall be pleased to 
gratify his commendable desire for information, as well as that of others who 
may wish at any time to be enlightened as to any feature of the work, to the 
best of my ability. 

But first permit me a word of explanation as to Table D and its reason for 
being: The subject it deals with is one, I need hardly say, that nearly con- 
cerns every policyholder, being, indeed, next in importance to that of security. 
The figures of ‘* Total Surplus Earned and Accrued,” as they appear under 
that heading are obtained by simply adding the gain in current surplus (non- 
admitted assets unconsidered) to the amount paid in dividends ; but the show- 
ing thus made, though quite proper and correct of itself, is, in a sense, incom- 
plete and often misleading so far as the actual merits of the company or be 
ability to pay dividends are concerned, inasmuch as a factor is involved which 
has nothing to do with assurance as such, and little, except incidentally, with 
the management of the business, I refer, of course, to the inevitable fluctua 
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tion, due to shifting conditions in the money and stock markets, in the value 
of securities carried in the reserves, and it is only by the elimination of this 
factor (see column ‘*Appreciation, ete.,” lable D) that the legitimate iting 
or savings of the company, which I designate as "Assurance Profits Proper, 
are made to appear. By this showing each company receives all the um to 
which it is entitled on its merits, independent of any ** side issues $0 to 
speak. If I add in a general way that profits arising from appreciation of 
securities cannot, unless promptly realized, be relied on to any great extent 
as a basis for future dividends, I shall have only said, probably, what has 
already suggested itself to the reader of this communication. 

Now to answer ‘‘ Life Agent’s” question, ‘* How are the figures, etc., etc., 
arrived at?” ; 

A large majority of the companies carry their stocks and bonds at cost. 
Taking, then, the sum of ** Market values over cost”’ in any given year, plus 
“ Profits on stocks and bonds sold” (if any), minus depreciation or P. and L, 
items charged off (if any), minus ‘‘ market values over cost S in preceding year, 
the result equals net appreciation or depreciation, as per figures given in the 
table. 

In the case of companies carrying their stocks and bonds at par (of which 
there are now but three) the deduction of premiums (if any) paid at time of 
purchase in excess of par value from the sum of ‘‘ Market over par values,” 
reduces the excess to the cost basis. 

“As an illustration of both the conditions described above I subjoin the appre- 
ciation figures of the Mutual Life (1889-88), which last year changed its stocks 
and bonds from par to the cost basis. For the purposes of illustration the full 
formula is expressed whether or not its conditions exist. (See Massachusetts 


Reports.) 
j “ 5 c 4 Ba asceste 
1889—Market value of stocks and bonds over cos 
9 Add ‘‘ premiums on securities, being difference be- 
tween book and par values 


$3,307,950 
3,377,064 


Total, showing market values over par to be.. $6,685,014 

Add “ Profits on stocks and bonds so d 1,267,101 
$7,952,115 
6,408,848 


$1,543 267 
il 


Deduct ‘‘ Market values over par” in 1888 


Difference : 
Deduct depreciation on P, and L, item scharged cff 
Balance, being appreciation of values in 1889 $1,543,267 
$6, 408,848 


1888—Market values of stocks and bonds over par....... paneer 


** Profits stocks or bonds sold" 
Add ‘ Profits on stocks deuntions 
Deduct premiums paid on stocks and bonds purchased Nil 
$7,118,954 


Total of market values over par 
5,943,625 


Deduct market values over par in 1887 


Balance, being appreciation in 2888 


$1,175 329 


All of which is respectfully submitted for the information of ‘* Life Agent”? 
BENJ. F. Brown, 
Author of Definitive Analysis, 


and whomsoever it may concern. 
Boston, September 1. 





MORAL HAZARD. 


[To THE Eptror OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

There is seemingly a greater timidity on the part of companies in consider- 
ing this hazard than of any other important factor entering into the acceptance 
of risks. The mercantile agency reports are resorted to in many cases, but 
beyond this, meagre as it may be in way of the right sort of information, there 
is nothing except certain ear marks gathered from confidential sources which 
may be attainable at the office of the company at the time of accepting the 
risk. A low state of finances, encumbrances, an unfavorable location for busi- 
ness, also certain manufacturing industries practically superseded by institu- 
tions employing improved methods, etc., are all problems easily solved, and 
sooner or later the companies avail themselves of such information and profit 
by it. But that there are facts entering into this hazard, not on the surface 
and not so easily ascertained, is evidenced by the list of losses paid each year, 
the origin of which is a mystery so far as the records show, is apparent. Facts 
are developed on adjustment of these cases which often point directly to a 
guilty knowledge on the part of the assured, but the difficulty and delay in 
procuring evidence of this fact leads to a compromise payment and final dis- 
posal of the case, an evil growing out of hasty adjustments. 

Statistics have been printed showing the Hebrew to be out of all near pro- 
portion to his personal quantum or population per centum as an insurance 
factor in way of loss happenings. These figures are practically borne out by 
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the Boston fire marshal in his recent report, showing an unusual percentage of 
loss on Polish and Russian Jew risks, This, coming as it does from an official 
source and based upon actual data in that city, is too direct and positive to be 
ignored, and the marshal deserves compliment and credit for calling things by 
their right names. It is now too evident a fact that the average Jew trader 
has made for himself a record of fire losses too conspicuously large to shield 
himself or be shielded by the idle statement that it is not a matter of nation- 
ality but one of personal and individual comment. No one will deny the fact 
that there are good insurable Jew risks ; that fact need not be stated ; but that 
the odds so far overbalance the scales with this class of patrons that the 
account would show a greater profit without a Hebrew name or dollar in it is 
an apparent fact in my mind, and is strengthened by every year of contact 
with losses and agency supervision. It is not alone the unaccountable origin 
of the fire, but the statement of loss presented on adjustment not borne out by 
facts attainable. Books, invoices and all valuable data relating to the fire 
seem to have perished with the property, and the question in regard to actual 
loss is merely a matter of conjecture. By an instinctive shrewdness and cun- 
ning peculiar to these people, a well-connected and corroborated statement is 
made, beyond which it is impossible to proceed in way of ascertaining the 
measure of loss. 

If we were to note serious defects in the physical hazard of a certain class of 
manufacturing specials and could point to unfavorable statistics both in our 
individual experience and in official reports, would we not give our companies 
the benefit of the doubt by avoiding them ; putting them on the prohibited 
list until the evil is remedied? Should we not in the same spirit of caution 
give ourselves the benefit of the doubt in regard to this feature of moral hazard 
which, in our judgment, exists, and cannot be helped any more than the 
** Ethiopian can change his skin or the leopard his spots.” : 

SQuIB, 





THE FACTORY ONLY PARTIALLY BURNED. 


{To THE Eptror or THe Specrator.] 


I beg to state through your columns that the fire which partially destroyed 
our factory on Tuesday night, August 26, was started in our drying rooms and, 
after burning many thousand feet of green or untreated underground tube and 
effecting the destruction of our underground curing apparatus, was checked so 
that the output of underground conduits will only be temporarily restricted. 
Having kept our original factory in West Twenty-seventh street on interior 
conduit work, this branch of our business will not be interrupted, and with the 
aid of additional temporary factory facilities secured in that neighborhood we 
will be enabled to aid the underground department materially. The burned 
building will be immediately rebuilt and a new structure seven stories high 
will be added, This will more than double our present accommodations and 
enable us to keep pace with the extraordinary demand made upon us. 

INTERIOR CONDUIT AND INSULATION COMPANY, 

New York, August 29. Epw. H. Jounson, President. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Kent Withdraws his Appeal and Bartlett Resigns. 


CLIFFORD A. H. BARTLETT is no longer counsel for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Association of America. He has resigned his position as counsel and handed 
over the papers. It appears that the relations of Mr. Kent and his counsel 
Bartlett have been somewhat strained ever since the circular which was sent 
out to the policyholders in July, with the notice of the assessment, was pre- 
pared. Bartlett has since found it so difficult to keep Kent within the bounds 
of propriety in the use of the funds of the association that he finally gave up 
the task and resigned. Mr. Kent, through his dummy Whiton, has ap- 
pointed E. T. Lovatt as counsel. He is the lawyer who announced at the 
last meeting of the board of directors that the board could not override or set 
aside the action of its own executive committee, an opinion as absurd and 
as ridiculous as that of Mr. Bartlett’s, that a person who died from an acci- 
dent did not die in accordance with the American Experience Tables, 

When the decision of Referee Tracey was announced, charging Mr. Kent 
of malversation in office, upon which the Court ordered his removal, Mr. Kent 
announced that he had appealed the case and would easily set that decision 
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aside. He went through the preliminary forms of an appeal, was defeated 
on the first motion and has now abandoned and withdrawn the appeal. He 
appears to like the position of general manager better, with someone else to 
sign checks and hand over the funds to him, so that if any question arises he 
can say someone else did it. His great forte is to lay everything to someone 
else. It does not appear yet what has been done with the $2500 which 
Examiner Shannon reported had been wrongfully taken from the trust funds 
and put up as security for costs in his appeal case. 

The hearing on the examiner’s recent report, which was first set down be- 
fore the Attorney-General for August 20, then postponed to September 3, has 
again been adjdurned to September 20, When that takes place, perhaps 
Dummy Whiton and Counsel Lovatt will learn that it is Kent's mismanage- 
ment and misappropriation of the trust funds that is wrecking the association. 





A Year’s Fire Losses in Boston. 


WE are indebted to Charles W. Whitcomb, fire marshal of Boston, for advance 


proofs of his fourth annual report to the city council, The report is an exceed- 
ingly important one, as Mr. Whitcomb discusses the reasons why the fire losses 
in Boston between May 1, 1889, and May 1, 1890, were nearly five times 
greater than in any year since the great fire of 1872, We make the following 


liberal extracts from the report : 


It is not a pleasant duty to be obliged to call your attention to the discour- 
aging statistics of the past year, showing as they do a fire loss nearly five times 
greater than the city has suffered in any one year since 1872, If, however, I 
shall succeed in interesting your honorable body in the lesson so dearly taught 
by this unusual, enormous and, to a great extent, unnecessary fire waste, and 
in arousing more thoughtful consideration of means for preventing its repeti- 
tion in the future, this loss, great as it is, may not prove entirely wanting in 
salutary influence upon the community. 

Seven hundred and forty-seven fires have occurred during the year, involv- 
ing a direct fire loss of $4,963,964. Of the total number of fires, 239 caused 
no loss. The average loss per fire was $6645, as compared with an average 
loss last year of $1308. There have been 224 needless alarms, 

With a few notable exceptions, the various causes of fires maintain very 
nearly the same percentages as to number of fires and amount of loss resulting 
therefrom as last year. 

The number of fires from defective construction shows a decrease of two 
per cent from last year. The number caused by electric lights and wires is 
eight-tenths of one per cent less than last year, or a decrease of forty per cent 
from the total number caused by electricity last year. The number of fires 
arising from firecrackers and fireworks has decreased from over four per cent 
of last year’s total to less than one per cent this year. There has been an 
increase in the number of kerosene fires of two per cent, and in those caused 
by children and matches of one percent. Over seven per cent of the year’s 
fires have been classed as incendiary. Accidental and careless fires maintain 
about their usual ratios, being credited with forty-two per cent each, while the 
remaining sixteen per cent are divided between those arising from incendiar- 
ism, malicious mischief and those whose cause is unknown. 

This classification should be qualified, however, as in a large number of fires 
classed as accidental the attendant circumstances disclosed a censurable 
neglect of that care and precaution which might reasonably be expected to 
characterize the actions of an intelligent people ; 7. ¢., they were clearly pre- 
ventable, and might have been avoided by the exercise of what would seem to 
be ordinary human prudence and discretion. 

In proportion to the number of fires arising therefrom, electricity has proved 
by far the most expensive cause, nearly eighty per cent of the year’s aggregate 
loss being attributed to it, while at the same time only a trifle over one per 
cent of the total number of fires originated from this source, Heretofore 
spontaneous combustion has been the great loss-producing cause, but this year 
it stands second in this respect, dropping from thirty-four per cent of last 
year’s loss to seven per cent this year, 

There is apparently no change in the percentages of the total number of 
fires when classed by the different kinds of buildings in which they occurred. 
Forty-two per cent of this total number occurring as usual in residences; 7, ¢., 
dwellings, boarding-houses and tenements. 

Last year the largest percentage of loss was incurred by fires in freight- 
houses, store-houses and manufactories, while this year the fire loss in whole- 
sale stores has amounted to eighty-three per cent of the total. The compara- 
tive loss on buildings and contents has not varied one per cent in four years, 
seventy-three per cent of the year’s loss being on contents and twenty-seven 
on buildings. 

Owing to the general conflagration of November 28, the proportion of loss 
by exposure to that incurred on premises where fires have originated has been 
abnormally increased. 

‘The great fire loss of.the year has been attended with an unusual large num- 
ber of fatalities, twenty-six persons having lost their lives or suffered serious 
injury on account of fire. 

Matches.—With almost surprising regularity matches continue to cause their 
twenty per cent of Boston’s yearly fire Ioss. One man, in striking a match, 
the brimstone end of which stuck to his clothing which was more or less satu- 
rated with oil, was burned to death before assistance could reach him, A very 
large majority of these match fires are the result of gross carelessness, and 
most of them might be avoided by the general adoption of the safety match. 


This subject has been treated at such length in former reports that further 
discussion would seem useless, even though each succeeding year only con. 
firms the experience of the past and emphasizes the necessity of heeding the 
suggestions heretofore set forth. No reiteration or repetition of them, how. 
ever, would suffice to instil habits of carefulness where the inclination to dis. 
regard former earnest admonitions is so apparent. 

Gaslights, etc. —Want of proper care in the use of gas is another prolific 
source of careless fires. Eleven per cent of those occurring during the year 
were caused by gas, of which more than three-quarters were absolutely care. 
less, if not reckless. These gas fires are generally started in one of three 
ways—either by leaving a window open and allowing a lace curtain to be blown 
against a lighted gas-jet; by placing a chandelier (often with unprotected 
burners) in show windows crowded with inflammable goods which become 
ignited, sometimes by a sudden draft blowing the flames on to them, and 
sometimes through the carelessness of an awkward employe; or by the foolish 
searcher after gas leaks with a lighted lantern, lamp or match. That these 
fires should continue to occupy so large a place in the tables of these reports 
is a reflection upon the habits of our population which ought not to exist. 

Kerosene.—With the exception of matches, kerosene has more fires to an- 
swer for than any other cause, over fourteen per cent being attributed to it 

More than one-third of these were caused by explosions. The explosions gen- 
erally occurred where the lamp or lantern had been left subject to a draft of 
air which blew the flame down into the oil. In twenty-six instances the ex. 
ploding oil has been tested. Eighteen samples conformed to the standard 
prescribed by law (igniting test 110 degrees F., flash test 100 degrees F,), 
Some were fifteen degrees below test. All of those which were of legal qual. 
ity ignited when subjected to a test of 130 degrees F. or under. These facts 
would seem not only to call for immediate reform in the enforcement of the 
present law, but to render apparent also the necessity for such new legislation 
as shall raise the standard laid down in the statutes, from 110 degrees F, to 
at least 130 F. 

A number of fires (one and one-half per cent of the total number) were 
caused by allowing naphtha and gasoline vapor to come in contact with lights, 
stoves, etc. In taking apart an old gasoline tank the escaping vapor was 
ignited by a spark, producing an explosion which caused the death of several 
men. 

Electric Wires, Lights, Etc.—While less than two per cent of the total 
number of fires are attributed to.electric wires and lights, the loss resulting 
from them is placed at over seventy-nine per cent of the year’s total, the 
larger part of which was occasioned by the great fire of November 28, on 
which the loss is estimated at $3,859,.402.14. As a special report on the cause 
of this fire was made at the time, further reference thereto is deemed unneces- 
sary. In assigning clectricity as the cause of fires I have endeavored to be as 
accurate as possible, so that the various electrical companies might not be un- 
justly blamed. The public are perhaps inclined to be hasty in attributing 
many fires to this cause which originate in some other maaner, while em- 
ployees of the companies are too prone to discredit the propriety of attribut- 
ing any fires to electricity, even where the investigation has proved the fact 
beyond a reasonable doubt. I have aimed to be uninfluenced by either ex- 
treme—by popular prejudice on the one side or by private interests on the 
other. When the great increase in the use of electricity from year to year is 
considered, it is certainly encouraging to note that the percentage of increase 
in the number of fires caused by it is proportionately very small, while this 
year’s record even shows a decrease. 

These fires are generally caused either by the crossing of wires outside or 

by a short circuit within the building. The former difficulty should be obvi- 
ated either by placing the wires under ground, or by such municipal regulation 
as shall reduce the chance of its occurring toa minimum. When the trouble 
originates inside or is brought in by outside contact, it should be avoided by 
running the wires in fireproof tubes (a system now generally adopted in this 
city). 
Toe electrical fire hazard will undoubtedly be reduced by the greater care 
in installation and maintenance which is now being exercised as a result of 
accidents which have already occurred. Especial precautions should be 
adopted to prevent fires from electricity and spontaneous combustion, for the 
reason that when they do occur the loss is apt to be heavy, on account of their 
ltability to gain great headway and to burn with unusual rapidity. 

When safety methods of protection from electricity shall catch up and kee 
pace with the advance in electrical employment, and when experience shall 
have surrounded its use with proper safeguards, [ see no reason for apprehend- 
ing unusual danger from this source. F 

Spontaneous Combustion.—Next to electricity, spontaneous combustion has 
been the most disastrous cause of fires during the year. Seven and six-tenths 
per cent of the total loss, and seven and two-tenths per cent of the total num- 
ber being placed against it. According to the highest authorities, there is no 
such thing as combustion which is actually spontaneous ; but popular custom 
having adopted the term to designate ‘‘ combustion resulting from the gradual 
accumulation of heat consequent on chemical changes and the access of air to 
a highly heated body,” the expression must be considered a proper one. It 
may be well to enumerate several of the fires originating from this cause dur- 
ing the year : : 

A mattress, stuffed with flyings from woolen blankets which had become 
oily as they passed through the carding machine, ignited in this way. 

Also a large number of bed comfortables filled with cotton batting and cov- 
ered with dyed print cloths of various colors, by taking fire caused a very 
heavy loss. The ageing of the dyed prints by oxidation left in them the neces- 
sary elements for combustion. a 

In one case naphtha vapor was ignited by heat produced by the fricti 
cloth drawn through a spreader in a rubber factory. ‘ hile 

Paper labels coated with varnish became ignited from the sun’s rays wh! 
lying on a window-sill. 
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Sulphate of soda ignited after falling on nitrate of soda bags. : 

Junk shop fires are liable to he caused by the self-ignition of matches in the 
interior of bales of waste paper, rags, etc., where they are often found. 

Fire in a stable was caused by the spontaneous combustion of dried sulphur 
and other drug dust in straw bedding bought from a druggist. 

A fire which resulted in serious loss to life and property was caused by the 
spontaneous combustion: of a certain kind of fireworks known as ruby lights. 
An analysis showed them to be liable to spontaneous combustion, and very 
dangerous when stored in a large quantity together. ; 

Oily dust collected on ceilings in wood-working establishments caused three 
fires. , ‘ , 

Dust from the grinding of drugs in the manufacture of insect powder col- 
lected on the shafting and i nited. 

Two fires have resulted from piling together quantities of dressed leather 
known as ‘‘dongola.” In treating the leather there is used logwood, auto- 
matic black, native oil, cod liver oil, wood alcohol, gambier, burnt copperas, 
egg yolk, salt, ammonia, alum, saltpetre, cyanide potassium and muriatic 
This leather was subjected to test and found, when packed in large 
quantities, or in a warm place, to be susceptible to spontaneous combustion, 
probably due to the action of the oil upon the fibre, and possibly aided by 
oxidizing agents used in the preparation. . 

Two fires in printing offices started in bags containing waste and inky paper 
clippings. . 

Fine coal piled against a boiler wall took fire. 
it was against a furnace. 

Other fires have been caused by rags soaked with linseed oil ; aiso by those 
saturated with furniture polish, by oily waste, fine charcoal, coke not thor- 
oughly prepare , dust and woolly fluff from carpets in dust bin of carpet- 
cleaning establishment, dust and fluff between steam pipes, bales of cotton 
impregnated with cotton seed oil, explosion of various vapors, naphtha, gaso- 
line, benzine and gun cotton or nitric ether. 

Education and experience, aided by care and precaution, must be relied on 
to secure immunity from these risks. ‘‘Avoid piling dangerous goods in Jarge 
quantities or in close places and ventilate thoroughly.” 

/ncendiary.—Between seven and eight per cent of the year’s fires have been 
of incendiary origin, although only one and seven-tenths per cent have been 
classed as absolutely proven incendiaries. Other fires, where circumstances 
and evidence warrant the belief beyond a reasonable doubt that they were 
criminal, are included in fires classed as ‘* under investigation.” 

Of the fifty-eight fires classed as ‘‘ under investigation,” forty-eight are 
undoubtedly incendiary. 

Thirteen arrests have been made during the year, resulting in six convic- 
tions. The total number of incendiary fires, when classed by the considera- 
tions which actuated the crime, may be divided into four kinds. In twenty- 
six per cent the impelling motive was spite or revenge ; one per cent were 
caused by a desire to show excessive vigilance, with promotion as an object ; 
one per cent was the result of pyromania, and seventy-two per cent were set 
for the purpose of obtaining insurance. Fifty-four per cent of the total num- 
ber of incendiary fires were caused by Polish or Russian Jews, while seventy- 
six per cent of those who resorted to the crime of arson for the purpose of 
defrauding insurance companies were of that nationality. 

In eighty-eight per cent of the total number of Russian and Polish Jew fires 
the property where the fire originated was insured. Fifty-nine per cent of 
other (not Polish or Russian Jews) fires were so insured. The average loss in 
Polish Jew fires where there was no insurance was $15; in other uninsured 
fires, $42. In proportion tothe number of fires occurring among them, Polish 
Jews show an average uninsured loss of $1.80 per fire, while the same average 
in other fires is $16 per fire. 

Of the total number of Polish Jew fires fifty per cent are classed as incen- 
diary, while four per cent of other tires are so classed. Estimating the entire 
Polish and Russian Jew population of the city at 15,000, there has been one 
fire to every 223 persons of their nationality, and one to every 591 of the other 
inhabitants, 

On the same basis one incendiary fire has been charged to every 454 of the 
Polish Jew population, and one to every 14,285 of the remainder of the City’s 
population. It would seem as if these figures should carry their own lesson 
with them, to say nothing of the frequent warnings which have been hereto- 
fore given, and which have been based on reliable information in my posses- 
sion, of a nature so startling that its publication would at least put an end to 
insurance on this class of risks. 

It is certainly a delicate position to be obliged to officially call attention to 
the infirmities of a particular race of people which constitutes an element of 
our population ; but, with facts, history and experience before me, I should 
consider myself derelict in the performance of my obligations if I neglected to 
do so, and in so doing it should be understood that I am entirely unaffected 
by any spirit of prejudice or bias, and merely intend to state conditions which 
I find myself confronted with. If the Polish Jew finds the statement unpal- 
atable, he must blame himself or his people for creating the condition, and 
not myself for making it public in the discharge of duty. 

_ Conclusion.—\ do not desire to unduly frighten, nor, in fact, do I see any 
nacate ground for apprehending that, as a mere matter of physical or 
8 ability, the city’s general prosperity and continually increasing valua- 
oe ay ae be all-sufficient to meet the terrible burden of our yearly fire 
ta ut ow can such a strain on our resources prove other than a serious 
njury to industrial progress? The destruction of the city’s wealth by fire last 
—. in conjuction with the expense of maintaining the fire department 
a carrying insurance is not included, as the fire loss was equal to 
comme Sn of premiums received), to say nothing of the cost of water 
ll erruption to business, etc., amounted to a sum sufficient to give 
a nN, woman and child in the city $13.64. It was equal to four and 

€-quarters per cent of the annual income of the city, and five per cent of 


acid. 


Also in another case where 
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the increase in valuation. There was one actual fire to every 571 of the entire 
population. Such a record, while not, perhaps, necessarily appalling, should 
at least suffice to convince us that the load is unduly heavy and should be 
lightened by every means in our power. Whether covered by insurance or 
not, fire-waste is a constant, irreparable and wicked drain upon the resources 
and industry of our people; every instance means a set back to the city’s 
prosperity and the wiping out of so much human skill and labor. Why is it, 
then, that in the adoption of means for the prevention, or, at least the reduc- 
tion, of this enormous fire-waste, such apathy is shown? With quiet submis- 
sion and calmly indifferent to the consequence, we see this loss occurring year 
after year, and allow the same old habits of carelessness to characterize our 
mode of living. We support at immense cost fire departments and insurance 
companies and endure the burden without a murmur, never thinking that this 
cost might be materially reduced by reform in our customs. A fire marshal is 
maintained at public expense, seemingly on the theory that fire-waste can be 
reduced by investigation. The people expect him to report, suggest and ad- 
vise ; they like to be preached to and are willing to pay for it, but are too 
indifferent or indolent to exert themselves in the direction of suggested im- 
provements. Prescription cannot cure unless the dose be taken. The mere 
locating of a cancer without application of the knife is useless. Advice can- 
not benefit unless followed. 





Insurance Transactions in Sweden. 


Tue report has just been issued by the Swedish Ministry of the Interior upon 
the operations of foreign insurance companies in Sweden in 1888, which were 
as follows : 

Accident companies, five in number, were : 

Victoria, Berlin, concluded new business for £37,800, the polices in force 
at the end of the year amounting to £780,000 ; claims paid, £170 ; premium 
receipts, £445. 

0k. y new business, £198,000 ; total risks, £600,000 ; claims, 
£200 ; premium receipts, £1050, 

Zurich, new business, £27,100 ; total risks, £197,000 ; claims, {goo ; pre- 
mium receipts, 7472. ; 

Winterthur, Switzerland, new business, £210,000 ; total risks, £230,000 ; 
claims, £72 ; premium receipts, £700. 

La Fonciére, Paris, new business, £80,000 ; total risks, £193,000 ; claims, 
£2100; premium receipts, £3250. This company has now ceased doing busi- 
ness in Sweden, in consequence of its unprofitableness of late years. Its busi- 
ness is being taken over by the Winterthur. 

No British accident company carries on business in Sweden, 

Life insurance companies, ten in number, showed total risks on December 
31 for £600,000. The business of the five principal companies was as 
follows : 

Victoria, new business, £16,500 ; run off, £2100; in force, £25,000 ; pre- 
mium receipts, £1032. 

Germania, new business, £2280; run off, £5100; in force, £95,000; pre- 
mium receipts, £3000. 

Equitable, new business, £32,200 ; run off, £3020; in force, £123,000 ; 
premium receipts, £5020. 

New York, new business, £70,000 ; run off, £26,000 ; in force, £170,000; 
premium receipts, £7900. 2g, 

The report of the Mutual Reserve of New York shows applications for 
£41,200; accepted, £24,700; nominally in force, £24,700; annual and 
entrance fees, £195 ; expenses and commission, £195. 

The foreign fire companies numbered seventeen, and the gross insurance 
concluded amounted to £14,223,000, making total at risk £17,000,000. 
Premiums were £43,800 and claims paid £132,000. Hardly a satisfactory 
result. 

The marine companies were eight, insuring £1,500,000; claims paid, 
£108,000 ; premiums, £6400. 

It will be seen from the above figures that the business done in Sweden by 
foreign companies, particularly fire arid marine, is hardly a lucrative one.— 
Insurance Post. 





“Not Taken.” 


Ir is by some writers made a reproach to the life companies that some poli- 
cies are returned as ‘‘not taken.” The following incident would seem to 
show that the reproach sometimes belongs elsewhere than upon the companies, 
Policy No. 323,236 for $3000 was issued by the New York Life June 24, 1889, 
on the life of a clergyman residing in Michigan. When the policy was re- 
ceived by the local agent the clergyman had concluded he could do better by 
putting his money into the capital stock of a marble company. So the policy 
was returned as ‘‘ not taken.” The stock has proved worthless and the cler- 
gyman died January 11, 1890, after a brief illness. The premium on the 
policy was $81.60 and, as the policy was written with mortuary-dividend equal 
to all premiums paid, in case of death within fifteen years, the amount of the 
death claim would have been $3,081.60.—Mew York News Letter. 





—A company bearing the title “‘ Horse Thief Association” has been organ- 
ized at Valparaiso, Ind., for insuring horses against theft, The name seems 


a misnomer. 

























































New York City Fire Insurance Premiums. 


THE following table shows the returns made to the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters of premiums received in New York city by the companies 
during the first six months of 1890, in comparison with the figures of the cor- 
responding periods of the five preceding years : 








| | 
NAME OF COMPANY. 1890, | 1889, | 1888. | 1887. 1686, | 1885. 
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} 
| } 
CoLorapo. | 
ee a) eens ees eeereen Meer ,. enced 
| 
ConneECTICUT. | } 
Hartford, Hartford................. 46.159 | 35.495| 17,088! 14,747 14,387 16,128 
tna, Hartford -..--.-- ---------| 28,823 | 30,472] 33,913 | 37,046| 38,906] 39,983 
Connecticut, Hartford ............- | 16,080 | 22,134| 21,257| 15,870| 16,181| 16,102 
Phoenix, Hartford -............-..- | 24,077| 25,373] 14,194| 10,836| 11,271] 12,973 
Orient, Hartford.............---.-- | 21,862 | 18,789| 15,568| 10,256| 7,796| 7,346 
Security, New Haven.. 8,895 | 6,622 6,482 5,460 6,850 1s 
Meriden, Meriden | 10,191 7,601 8,612 SHG) cossce Mien i 
| | 
ILuinots, | | | 
ES en ae ee 8,001 | 12,566 3,012 7,847 
Packers & Provision Dealers, Chic... 5,873 7,523 7,298 31353 | ------|  ------ 









NAME OF COM 


KENTUCKY. 


Falls City 
Leulede Underwriters, 


LoulsIANA. 


Factors and Traders, New Orleans. 


Mechanics and Traders, 


Sun Mutual, New Orleans - 


Teutonia, New Orleans 


Mercantile, Boston... - 
merican, Boston. 


Springfield F. and M., Springfield -- 


Eliot, Boston 
Washington, Boston ..- 
Prescott, Boston 


North American, Boston 
-, Boston -.. 


Neptune F. and M 
Firemens, Boston 
Boylston, Boston 
Prudential, Boston 


MINNESOTA. 
, St. Paul 


St. Paul F. and M 
Syndicate, Minneapolis 


Oun10. 


Mercantile, Cleveland_............- 


Firemens, Dayton -...- 
Citizens, Cincinnati . 
Franklin, Columbus. 
Amazon, Cincinnati.. 


Fidelity, Cincinnati...............-. 


MICHIGAN. 


OE, DIRE soice csensesonsess 


Grand Rapi ds, Grand Rapids. - aie 


PENNSYLVANI 
American, Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia . 


Ins. Co, of N. A., 


Franklin, Philadelphia 
Girard F. and M., 


Ins. Co, Count 
Armenia, Pittsburgh 


United Firemens, Philadelphia 


German, Pittsburgh 
Peoples, Pittsburgh 


Boatmans, Pittsburgh_............- 


Farmers Mutual, York 


Citizens, Pittsburgh akin 


Mechanics, Philadelphia 


Spring Garden, Philadelphia - --- 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 


Reading, Reading 


Manufacturers and Merchants, Pitts 


Western, Pittsbur; 


Ruope Isianp. 


Providence-Washington, 


Merchants, Providence. 


Atlantic, Providence 
Equitable, Providence 


New JERSEY. 


Merchants, Newark ....- 
American, Newark.... 
Firemens, Newark -- 
Newark, Newark 


: Missouri. 
Citizens, St. Louis 


American Central, St. Louis 


Marine, St. Louis....... 


Wisconsin, 


Northwestern National, Milwaukee. 


Concordia, Milwaukee -. 


Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee... 


Hekla, Madison 


MARYLAND. 
Firemens, Baltimore 


NEw HAmpsHire. 
New Hampshire, Manchester. ---.-- 
Granite State, Manchester 


Peoples, Manchester 


Great Britain. 
North British & Mercantile, London 
ol & London & Globe, L’ool 


Live 
Guardian, London 
Royal, Liverpool 
Queen, Liverpool -. 
Imperial, London -. 
Northern, London 
Commercial Union, Lond 
Lion, London 
Fire Association, London 
Lancashire, Manchester - 
Pheenix, London 


London Ass’ce Corporation, London 


Scottish Union and Nat. 


London and Lancashire, Liverpool. 


Norwich Union, Norwich 


MASSACHUSETTS. 











Philadelphia 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 
‘of Phila ‘ 
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weee-- 5,622 71854 71373 | 7,90% 
4,340 7,006 10,403 8,599 5,274 
18,153 | 20,153 12,608 10,550 10,846 
7,185 | 6,604 7,378 | 6,585 7,015 
wecses | excces | wexsce | ESQ77| 20,628 
eoeeee | weeeee 6,364 71352 6,586 
12,022 8,791 75384 75352 6,586 
11,525 | 7,912 1364 71352 | 6,586 
5,062] 6,977; 6,869) 5,537 3,238 
75392 8,885 8,710 8,476| ---..- 
SEE ‘wiiecs | -catnea) seenca]) ssanch 
75719 | 75459 7,328 | 8,139/ 9,854 
5,40: 39576 | ------ | ------ | ------ 
2,467 | 55445 31220 | 4,342| 4,898 
cores | seeeee 3,767 6,155 
|} 5.318) 10,918) 7,339| 7,575 
71398 | 2,989 | 3,036) 3,429| 3,410 
wovece a weccce 6,094 6,591 
weeeee | 51490 | ------ | 31944 | ------ 
| | | 
4,875 4,284 31704 4,508 | 3,674 
7,823 7,364 7,985 4,895 5,680 
6,373 59522 | 4,085 2,540 | ------ | 
| 
24,634 | 20,648 19,498 
19,329 15,590 16,340 
| 5174 | 44,634) 42,471 
| 15,205| 10,520} 7,419 
| 7:927| 6,344) 75214 
| 3422 3583 4,980} 4,638 
49,345 40,132 31,020 30,978 
| 74203 6,732 10,258 9,318 
| 5,985 39346 | 2,965] 2,728 | 
| 45,779 14,497 11,205 11,139 
5,008 | 5,750] 74443] 94755 
10,208 10,016 6,844 7,905 
| 8,016] 11,015 8,016 9,653 
2,218} 2,222 2,738 5,974 
| 8,259 75953 | 9079] 11,399 
} 17,165 12,826 11,605 | 12,718 
13,790 10,296 a 12,212 10,628 
onaiaes I eupcueend inttians 7,072 | 8,942 
8,929 | 9,189 8,436 5,860 | 4,038 
10, 6,793 6,209 51499 5,036 
9,936 | 10,669 10,362 7,509 | 7,908 
21,646 19,722 15,514 11,090 | 12,718 
| , 
15,517 18,263 18,639 12,56 
8,243} 9355) 75813 | 75433 
eeccce 1,045 1,133 2,295 | 
8,532} 9,632) 8,343 7,907 ’ 
| | 
19,766 | 20,648/ 19,959 14,805 14,890 
11,459 | 10,911 10,351 75315 6.162 
11,459 | 10,931 | 10,319 8,808 8,559 
12,384 | 15,750 | 15,451 9,871 | 11,239 
39507 | 3,130] 35797| 2,806] 24518 
| 
6,561 5,527| 6,024 6,006 | 54497 
59417] 5,2 95143 | 461 | 10,345 
45234 2,280} 2,442 39728 3,963 
| 
5,065 6,122 | 3,276 31227 31775 
eocece 10,735 | 16,019 6,519 | = 7397 
6,000] 5,563} 4,679} 6562) 760 
5,248 6,420|  5,038/| ------ | serene 
| | | 
| | 
11,197 | 12,008| 10,668 55137 6,624 
| a 
16 10, 10,8 9,113 12,119 
a | Sen ae 
7,578 6,803 7,598 51434 59232 
| | 
| 
530425 | 43:594| 51,074 331545 
191,564 216,140 | 222,128 | 182,095 
47,299 | 51,967 | 52,549 | 37.222 
164,259 | 155,039 | 145,313 | 99,600 
31,020 | 30,744) 30,425 | 30,905 
58,696 | 61,317| 56,856) 54,230 
32,264 | 23,904] 33,032| 354768 
94,670 | 86,751 | 83,384] 60,613 
39,593 | 38,225] 35,225 | 10,°22 
ae) Be ee: 10,616 | 25,157 
82,056 | 74.809] 89,638| 57,796 
455720 | 44,503} 55,417| 46,497 
47,686 | 45,928 | 46,405 | 26,272 
40,161 23,805 | 27,034 | 24,200 
77,109 | 60,357 | 50,166] 36,286 
34,665 | 335731 | 38,035 | 30127 | 








| Thursday, 


1890. | 1889. 1888. 1887. | 1866. 

| s/s] ¢] ¢ 
ececee | cvesce 2,861 3,240 
wovcce 39777 6,048 6,183 

| | 

ee e_* sasene 5,688 876 
SHOE] cccces | wcecce 4,156 2,358 
8,460 | 5,126 4,971 4,836 1,256 
5 6,674 oh ere 
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13,080 
11,907 
4,401 
20,704 
4.401 
4,401 
4,401 
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New York City FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS—Continued. 


l l | 
1890. | 1889. | 1888. 1887. 1886. 1885. 
| | 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, | 
Great Brrrain—Continued. Si) BA ; ef eT ss 
City of London, London | 32,708) 29,656 | 29,450 | 39,099| 31,143 
London and Provincial, London --- ‘i | 20,764 
Sun, London : | 5339] 27,908 | 31,701) 36,418 


CANADA. | | 
British America, ‘Toronto 7,754 7,204 | 11,765 8,159 | 7,181 
Western Assurance, Toronto 14,850 | 13,976) 14,097| 13,237| 17,738| 17,322 
| 


GERMANY. | 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg 32,790 | 35,552) 41, 56| 32,445 | 35,064] 35,570 


Transatlantic, Hamburg 8.445 8,213 8,300} 8,916! 8,134 8,778 





| 
1,551,094| 1,696,761 | 1,853,461 | 1,780,697 | 1,680,070) 1,656,098 


City companies ) 
2,130,791) 1,997,188) 1, 98,294 1,674,490 1,688,681 | 1,688,971 


Other companies 


| ! | 
Totals . 3:681,285! 3,693,959] 3,851,755 | 314551787 3,368,75" | 3,345,060 











‘ 

Thacher’s Calculating Instrument. 
Numerous devices have been invented for working mathematical problems 
by mechanical means. Their purpose is to save brain work and to give results 
that must be absolutely trustworthy. No matter how expert a mathematician 
may be or how accurate as a rule, a certain percentage of errors will inevitably 
creep into his work, whereas a calculating machine that is accurately planned 
works automatically to a great extent and cannot make mistakes; if any are 
made it is the fault of the operator, not the machine. Some of these machines 
are extremely complicated, being designed to work ont the most complex 
problems, and are, consequently, very costly. Such machines are not required 
in ordinary business and are more of a luxury than a necessity. Thacher’s 
Calculating Instrument, or cylindrical slide rule, is a simpler appliance, capa- 
ble of working, with the utmost accuracy, the problems that the average actuary 
or civil or mechanical engineer is called upon to solve. It is, in effect, an 
extended application of the Gunther scale to a slide rule arranged in cylindri- 
calform. By the cylindrical arrangement a great length of slide is obtained 
—sixty-five times longer than the ordinary slide scale—so that absolutely cor- 
rect results are obtained for four figures, and usually for five. The instrument 
relieves the drudgery of calculation and its use can be readily learned in a very 
short time. The price of it is but $30, so that it comes within the reach of 
all having work of this kind to perform. There are large numbers of them in 
use, some of the actuaries of life assurance companies using them for the 
greater part of their work and commending them very highly. The calcula- 
tions and plates for the cylindrical slide scale were made by W. F. Stanley, 
London, and contain 17,000 engraved figures. The Keuffel & Esser Com- 
pany, 127 Fulton street, manufacture this instrument and are the agents for 
it in this country. 





The Mortality of Widowers from Phthisis. 


IN a paper on tuberculosis in Belgium, MM. Destrée and Gallmaerts come to 
the conclusion, as the result of their investigations, that in comparing the mor- 
tality from phthisis of bachelors, married men and widowers, the last are very 
much more subject to the disease than either of the other classes. The same 
statement holds good for all ages, and it is, they say, also true that widows 
are more liable than single women to die of phthisis. The authors do not 
think this is to be explained except by direct contagion of wife to husband or 
husband to wife. They cannot think irregularities and excesses indulged in 
by widowers can be answerable for it, for advanced age does not seem to make 
any difference. They would ascribe it to infection occurring during married 
life, the disease claiming its Second victim some time after the death of the 
first.— St, James’ Gazette. 





How to Reach and Enjoy Old Age. 
IT is no simple matter to state in terms at all precise what forces are directly 
connected with the production of hale and happy old age. More certainty is 
Involved in the process than mere strength of constitution. Healthy surround- 
ings, contentment and active, temperate and regular habits are most valuable 
aid. Hard work, so long at least as it is not carried beyond the limit neces- 
‘ary to permit the timely repair of worn tissues, is not only a harmless but a 
conducive circumstance, It is, in fact, by living as far as possible a life in 
accordance with nataral law that we may expect to reap the appropriate result 
nits prolongation. Civilization is at once helpful and injurious. Under its 
Protecting influence normal development at all ages is allowed and fostered, 
while the facilities it affords for self-indulgence are constantly acting in an 
°pposite direction. The case of Hugh Macleod, aged almost 107, which has 
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lately been published, illustrates in a remarkable manner the truth of these 
observations. This man, a Ross-shire Highlander, in what must be the 
sombre twilight of a blameless and fairly active life spent in his native coun- 
try, still shows, it is said, a notable degree of vigor. He takes a lively inter- 
est in the affairs of life, has good appetite, is generally healthy, cuts and 
carries his peat for household use, and goes about among his neighbors as of 
old. His food is of the plainest, though nutritious—porridge, fish, a little 
meat ; and his habit in this and other matters is not unworthy the attention of 
many who are daily hastening by opposite courses the end of a merrier, 
shorter, but perhaps not happier life.—Zancet. 











MERE MENTION. 


—William Ettinger, the adjuster, died on August 30. 

—The Caledonian of Edinburgh seeks admission to Louisiana. 

—C. Barchfeld, president of the German of Pittsburgh, is dead. 

—aA State Board of Fire Underwriters for Louisiana is projected. 

— The Central Nebraska Live Stock Company is closing up its affairs. 

—The Mutual Accident Insurance Company of Cleveland, O., is new. 

—The annual meeting of ‘‘ The Union” is being held at Niagara Falls 
to-day. 

—At Brockton, Mass., Geo. H. Gould has entered the local fire insurance 
business. 

—The St. Paul German has reinsured the coast business of the German of 
Freeport. 

—The fire losses in the United States iast week are given by The Standard 
at $1,515,000. 

—Major W. T. Clarke of Des Moines, a prominent Western underwriter, 
died recently aged 55 years. 

—The Commercial Union Assurance Company has reinsured the Ohio busi- 
ness of the Hamburg-Bremen. 

—The Prudential Life Insurance Company has let the contracts for its new 
building. They aggregate $1,000,000, 

—J. P. Elderkin of Chicago has assumed the general Eastern agency of the 
Farmers and Merchants of Albany, Ore. 

—The Hekla of Madison has reinsured its Nebraska business in the St. 
Paul German and will retire from that State. 

—At Memphis, Tenn., a fine of $500 has heen imposed on F. L. Bellows, 
an adjuster of Chicago, for doing insurance business without a license. 

—Manager Jeffrey Beavan of the London and Lancashire has offered the 
position of assistant manager to Geo. W. Taylor, the company’s New England 
general agent. 

—The Superintendent of Insurance of Canada will please accept thanks for 
a bound volume of his report. We have already made extracts from his pre- 
liminary report. 

—Major Livingston Mims will probably have as his assistant in the South- 
ern management of the Greenwich Captain W. A. Harper, a prominent At- 
lanta underwriter. 

—The Pioneer Eire Company of Chicago, capital $150,000, and chartered 
in 1865, is about to commence business, E.T. Marshall, of the well-known 
firm of E. T. Marshall & Co. of that city, will be its secretary. 

—Frank B. Hosmer, a member of the agency firm of D.S. Munger & Co., 
Chicago, died on August 8 after a long and painful illness. His estate will 
retain an interest in the business of the firm, whose name will remain un- 
changed. 

—In consequence of its neglect or refusal to pay its claims in Louisiana, the 
American Mutual Accident Association has been directed by the insurance 
department to cease doing business in that State. Its Louisiana agent, Thomas 
Godwin, is reported to have resigned his positon because of dissatisfaction 
with the company’s methods of doing business. 

—T. Charlton Henry died on August 31, aged 62. He was president of 
the Germantown Saving Fund and a director of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company. For many years he was president of the Philadelphia Ware- 
housing Company, and since 1880 has been vice-president of the Insurance 
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Company of North America. Mr. Henry was eminent for good works and 
benevolence, ornamented society, and was extensively known in business 
circles. 

—The death of Robert M. Dalrymple, of David Black & Co., is announced. 
He died at his home in Morristown, N. J., in his twenty-third year. His loss 
will be felt deeply by his friends in insurance and society circles, by whom he 
was much esteemed. 

—Willis O. Robb, special agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company for Ohio and West Virginia, will deliver the annual 
address before the Beta Theta Pi College Fraternity at their fifty-first annual 
convention, Wooglin-on-Chautaiqua. 

—The Wisconsin State Board of Underwriters has elected the following 
officers for the coming year: President, J. C. Griffiths; vice-president, R. E. 
Daniel; secretary and treasurer, C. E. Norbeck; executive committee, George 
Banta, A. H. Main, L. S. Tuttle, Wm. M. Wright, J. E. Davies. 


—The Illinois State Board of Fire Underwriters, at its recent annual meet- 
ing held at Kankakee, elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, J. Lennehan; vice-president, Geo, C, Gill; secretary and treasurer, 
E. G. Carlisle; executive committee, Messrs, Lovejoy, Robertson, Carson, 
Wise, Washington and Hildreth. 

—The funeral services of Jacob Reed were held on August 30. From 1836 
to 1868 he furnished all uniforms for the United States Marine Corps, and at 
the outbreak of the Civil War he controlled nearly all the cloth suitable for 
military purposes. Mr. Reed was born in 1803, and was one of the founders 
of the Fire Association of Philadelphia. 

—The Insurance Directory and Laws of the Pacific Coast is the title 6f a very 
valuable little publication issued by F. T. Hoyt of The Pacific Underwriter. 
It gives the laws of the various Pacific States and territories in full, and also 
a list of the companies and agents in these States and territories. It is hand- 
somely printed and bound in flexible covers. 


—Recent sales of fire insurance companies’ stocks have been made at the 
following prices: Broadway, 140; Continental, 235 ; Farragut, 112% ; Ger- 
man-American, 315 ; Germania, 178 ; Hanover, 150; Ilome, 150; Jefferson, 
100; Kings County, 170; Liberty, 65; Niagara, 155; Phenix, 150; Rut- 
gers, 127% ; United States, 165 ; Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans, 130, 


—We have received a copy of Poor’s Hand-Book of Investment Securities, 
being a supplem: nt to Poor's Manual of Railroads. It gives much valuable 
information regarding the character of securities dealt in upon the Stock Ex- 
change, and tables showing the range of prices for the same during a period 
of years. It isa valuable work for persons having funds to invest, or who 
desire to know all about marketable securities. 

—At Kingston, N. Y., Charles E. Johnston, who is well and favorably 
known in insurance, real estate and financial circles, and Everett Fowler, a 
prominent lawyer, have formed a copartnership for the conduct of a general 
insurance, real estate and investment business. The firm has been appointed 
agents of the following companies : Equitable Life Assurance Society for the 
county of Ulster, succeeding William B. Finch ; Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany, at Kingston ; North British and Mercantile, at Kingston. 


—At a meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, held August 
20, it was voted that an assessment of $1.75 per $100 be made to raise the sum 
of $64,422.43 to pay the expenses of the fire patrol for six months, viz.: from 
the first day of July, 1890, to the first day of January, 1891. It was also voted 
that an assessment of seventy-five cents per $100 be made upon all companies 
and agents receiving information from the board or standing committees for 
the current expenses of the board for the same six months, the sum to be 
assessed on the same basis as the assessments for the fire patrol. This last 
assessment is made to cover the necessary expenses of the board, including the 
entire expenses of the survey, inspection and printing departments. 


— The twenty-first annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest will be held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, September 
The following literary programme is announced: Annual address 
Reminiscences—T. 


10 and IT. 
—George P. Sheldon, president Phenix of Brooklyn. 
li. Smith, special agent North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. 
Warranty vs. Representation—Hon. Henry T. Kent, St. Louis. Paper— 
David Devin, special agent Glens Falls Insurance Company. Paper—Dr. J. 
S. Bloomingston, editor Investigator. Automatic Sprinklers—Robert W. 
Paper—A. E. Pickney, special agent Firemans Fund In- 
The Local Agent, His Duties and Desires—E, V. Munn, 


Bourne, inspector. 
surance Company. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 


—The Nagle automatic sprinkler has been submitted to the New 


Insurance Exchange for approval. England 


—New dry-pipe valves of the Neracher, Walworth, Gray and Buell makes 
are before the factory improvement committee of the New England Insurance 
Exchange for approval. 


—The Neracher Sprinkler Company has closed contracts for the followin 
equipments : Ohio Falls Car Company, Jeffersonville, Ind., 4750 sprinklers 
with steam pumps, tanks, cisterns and yard hydrants; Mann Bros. Chair Fac. 
tory, Two Rivers, Wis., 820 sprinklers and 8000-gallon tank ; Grand Ra id 
School Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., dry pipe system, P 


—The Chicsee Cooperage Company of Gretna, La., and the Whitcom) 
Mantle Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., have been equipped with the Clg 
sprinklers. The Clapp valve has been ordered by the following compante 
having other systems: Herscher Lumber Company, Muscatine, Mich and 
Stillwater, Minn , and Chicasee Cooperage Company, Memphis, Tenn, ‘ 


—The Neracher Sprinkler and Piping Company has closed contracts as fol- 

lows: W. & D. G. Crane, Burlington, Vt., 530 sprinklers, dry pipe and alarm 
systems; Royal Sewing Machine Company, Rockford. 4Il., 500 sprinklers dry 
pipe and alarm systems; three large elevators of the Lake Superior Elevator 
Company, Duluth, Minn.; about 2800 sprinklers, three 20,000-gallon pressure 
tanks, steam fire pump service and city water, Kockford Union Furniture 
Company, Rockford, Ill. 
; —The Neracher sprinkler added to its good record last week by extinguish. 
ing five fires at the following factories: D. M. Gilmore Furniture Company 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dillingham & Company, Sheboygan, Wis.; Mattoon 
Manufacturing Company, Sheboygan, Wis.; A. B. Chase Organ Company, 
Norwalk, O.; Dundon & Bergin Planing Mill Company, Columbus, 0, 
As all of the fires were taken care of quickly, there was very little loss and no 
claim by any of the firms for insurance. 

—We noted recently that Robert Wood, manager of the Manufacturers 
Automatic Sprinkler Company, had invented a ** non-corrosive’ automatic 
valve. Mr. Wood furnishes the following description of his invention : It is 
based on a new principle and is claimed to be absolutely positive. The water 
against the face of the disc with the air against the stem, it will with one 
pound of air hold back 760 pounds water pressure. No stuffing box or point 
of contact for the stem of the valve ; all movable points are glass, indurated 
fibre or nickel. 

—The Manufacturers Automatic Sprinkler Company of Syracuse, Robert 
Wood general manager, signed the following contracts during the month of 
August, calling for a total of about 10,000 sprinklers: C. A. Dorney & Co., 
furniture, Allentown, Pa.; Kluenter & Yaeger, furniture, Allentown, Pa; 
George H. Bear, furniture, Allentown, Pa.; Wagner block, Rochester; Henry 
Likely & Co., Rochester; Vogt Manufacturing Company, trimmings, Roches- 
ter; D. Armstrong & Co., shoes, Batavia; Moon Shaper Shoe Company, 
Brockport; Standard Furniture Company, Herkimer; Pine Tree Valley Lun- 
ber Company, North Carolina, The company has also closed a large contrac’ 
on Broadway, this city. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—L. H. Alexander, city agent for the Travelers at St. Paul. 

—J. F. Aitken, agent for the Union Mutual Life at Springfield, Mass. 

—R. H. Ryland, agent for the Scottish Union and National at Boston. 

—Chas. M. Ackerman, agent at Brooklyn, N. Y., for the Buffalo German. 

—Ermentrout & Deisher, agents at Reading, Pa., for the Buffalo German. 

—A. ‘Anthony, agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe at Fall River. 

—T. A. Fisher, State agent in Nebraska for the Fire Association ot Philadelphia. 

—Oscar I. Funke, agent for the Equitable Life Assurance Society at Lincoln, 
Neb. 

—Cyrus H. Lang, general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

—Geo. C. Preston of Kingston, N. Y., special agent for the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company. 

—Ermentrout & Deisher, agents for the Imperial at Reading, Pa., 
P. M. Ermentrout. 

—Henry Warfield of Baltimore, special agent of the Royal under Manager War- 
field, succeeding M. L. Hewes. 

—J. P. Robertson, agent at Ontario, Cal., for the Anglo-Nevada Assurance Cor- 


succeeding 


poration, succeeding C. H. Dyar. 

—F. E. Ford, State agent of the Travelers for Minnesota, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, succeeding M. W. G. De Voe. 

—Cory & Conover, agents for the State of Des Moines at Council Bluffs, 
succeeding Odell Investment Company. 

—Wa'ter R. Welch, agent at Redwood City, Cal., for the Anglo-Nevada Assur- 
ance Corporation, succeeding Welch & Massay. 

—Morris Wachenheimer of St. Paul, general agent for C 
German and Hekla of St. Paul, with headquarters at San Francisco. 


la., 


alifornia of the St. Paul 
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THACHER’S CALCULATING INSTRUMENT. 















MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., 127 Fulton Street, New York. 








Figencp Wants. 











ANTED, BY A SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company (not Industrial nor Assessment), an experienced gentleman to select and 
superintend agents at a good salary and traveling expenses. 7 


Applications with particulars to *‘M. S. V.,’’ Specraror Office, will be treated strictly 


confidential. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


TO WORK THE 


RENEWABLE TERM PLAN 


——WHICH Is 


The SAFEST, the CHEAPEST, and the FAIREST contract 
of Life Insurance attainable. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Home Office, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Sec. SHEPPARP HOMANS, Pres 


DON’T DO LIL. 
You Will Make a Mistake if You Do 


TAKE AN AGENCY FOR ANY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY UNTIL 
YOU HAVE SEEN THE NEW, CONCISE, INCONTESTABLE 
POLICY wuicu 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COMMENCED WRITING JUNE IsT. 
THE OLD HOME HAS GONE TO THE FRONT. 


For information as to Terms and Territory, which are open 
for General Agents, apply to 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, Sup’t, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








T. WOOD, INSURANCE AGENT AND BROKER, 
e 9 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Ample facilities for placing surplus lines in 
r ible ¢ i Correspondence solicited. 


Y v 











EHM & VAN DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 

and Brokers, Indianapolis, Ind. Insurance effected in any part of the United 
States. Correspondence solicited. Applications for the German Insurance and Savings 
Institution of Quincy, Il., should be referred to this office. 





E. LOWE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 
e No. 66 Pine Street, New York. Special facilities for placing large lines, Equita- 
ble rates. Reliable companies. 





OHN I. COVINGTON, INSURANCE BROKER, 
45 BROADWAY, - - - - - - NEW YORK. 





GENERAL AGENCY FOR TEXAS 





OF. 


HE MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO, OF NEW YORK. 





Good active pushing agents wanted, liberal terms to the right men. 


Address I, REINHARDT & SON, 


Dallas or Galveston, Texas 





JAMES M. LEwis, 


INSURANCE. 


BROEEBR, AGENT AND ADJUSTER 


Of Fire Losses for Insurance Companies only. 


67 Liberty Street, - - New York. 
Licensed by N. Y. Insurance Department to deal with Non-Admitted Companies. 





THE ONLY OFFICE PLACING SURPLUS LINES EXCLUSIVELY. 


M. DOWNING, 


INSURANCE BROKER, 297 BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 
Correspondence solicited with responsible agents everywhere. 


References: German Fire Insurance Company, City Trust Safe Deposit and Surety 


Company, etc. 








CASH CAPITAL, $200,000.00. 


THE STANDARD'S 
POLICY IS WORLD-WIDE 





THE STANDARD’'S Policy 


LIFE, 
pa oem gives fifty-two weeks indemnity. 
Ay I; THE STANDARD makes 
\\ D no deductions from death claims 
insur urance Company for indemnity claims previously 
D.M “ae paid. 
4 : Y, President. STEWART M: ao Secretary. E. A. Leonarp, Ass’t Sec’y. 


- Parkins, Superintendent. . H. Hrrcucock, M. D., Adjusting Surg. 
AGE NTS WANTED FOR x Noc CUPIED TERRITORY. 








and free from all unnecessary 
restrictions. 











ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS SOUTHERN 


Department, Royal Insurance Company, Office at Louisville, Ky. 





J. TEMPLE & CO., FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS. 
e Office, 155 Broadway, N. Y. 








ELSON & RAINE, GENERAL INSURANCE 
Agents, and managers for New York Life, for Arkansas and West Tennessee, They 
can give one or two life specials a promising opening. 





Cuarces TRrEDICK. ESTABLISHED 1869. W. C. Bennerr. 
HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 
placing Surplus lines. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 


— & WM. A. GOODMAN, 


Insurance Agents, 
142 AND 





144 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, - - - - 7 a ” 


A. ALEXANDER, CHICAGO, ILL., 
e General Agent, Western Department (AccIDENT BRANCH), 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Home InsuRANCE Burt DING. 


T. H. Wessrter. E. N. Witey. HOLGER DE Roove. c.-P. pomnentg 


EBSTER, WILEY & DE ROODE, SUCCESSORS 

to S. M. Moore & Co., 168 and 170 La Salle Street, Chicago. Lion Fire Insurance 

Co., London, Eng.; Providence-Washington Insurance Co., Providence, R. I.; Amazon 
Cincinnati, O.; Southern California Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ILL. 








Insurance Co., 





W. BROWN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


e 504 and 506 The Rookery, Chicago. _Reference, Chicago National Bank. 


TO T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 
Special facilities for 


e@ 33 and 35 Major Block, Nv. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
placing large lines on all classes of insurable property. 





Gro. W. MonTGomBry. M. L. C, FuNKHOUSER. 


EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 


Agency, 177 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Agents for American Ins, Co., Newark: 
Firemens Ins. Co., Newark; Standard Fire Ins. Co., New York; Fidelity and Casualty 
Co., New York. Fire, Plate Glass, Bonds of Suretyship. Telephone 303. 


DOLPH LOEB & SON, INSURANCE AGENCY, 

170 La Salle St., Chicago. Royal Insurance Co., of Liverpool; Rochester German 

Insurance Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York; 
Peoples Insurance Co., of New York ; German Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh. 








EsTaBLisHeD A, D, 186s. 


A. LOWELL & CO., INSURANCE. 


e Room sc, 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Aires Resnnnnnssg an 


FIRE UNDERWRITER, 








220 La Salle Street, - - - - . - ‘ - CHICAGO. 
W. GLover, J. W. Batcu, 
Sec’y. BOYLSTON OF BOSTON, Pres’t. 


CAPITAL, $557,200.00. 
EDWIN C. LEWIS, - _ 
No. 161 La Salle St., 


ASSETS, $909,878.00. 
GENERAL AGENT. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Wm. C, MAGILL. 
AGILL & CHAMBERLIN, 
a Successors to Magill, Eastman & Co., 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
S. W. Cor. La Salle and Madison Streets, - 


J. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


Chicago, 








THE 
ANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ROCKFORD, - - - = _ ILLINOIS. 
January i, oe 


Assets, $300,439.93, t Cash cory $33,375.00. 
Surplus as regards euenenhenn, $266, 703.50. 








DIRECTORS. 
HENRY W. PRICE, President Rockford Watch Company..- os --ROCKFORD. 
ones RHOADES, Rhoades, Utter & Co., Paper Manufacturers--..-.--.- ROCKFORD. 
HN G. CHICK, Forest ens and Reaper SDM ekcties ccccses ceareane ROCKFORD. 
ETER SAMES, Agricultura Implement Manufacturer_......-.....------ ROCKFORD. 
* B. JOHNSOD President S. B. Wilkins Company -..........--..--...---- ROCKFORD. 
A. ON. Johnson & Wanstrom, Clothiers 

w. H. Ieee CHAN, EE OOO SO aaa aa 

Ww. O. WORMWOOD, "Real Estate and ee ROCKFORD. 


GEORGE S. ROPER, Secretary, ROCKFORD, ILL. 





























Claims Paid, over $600,000.00. 


THE HOME | 


Offices : 135 and 137 Broadway, New York. 





. BENEFIT , 
ASSOCIATION, 


RR SERVE FUND DIVIDENDS Every year 

AFTER THE FIFTH. ECONOMICAL LIFE IN. 
SURANCE. SAFE! SURE! SOUND! THE Company 
FOR ACTIVE WORKERS. GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
AGENTS FOR TERRITORY AT PRESENT UNOCCUPIED 
WILL BE GIVEN LIBERAL COMPENSATION AND WILL 
FIND OUR PLAN OF INSURANCE A GOOD ONE TO 
PRESENT. FOR TERMS, PARTICULARS AND ALL IN- 


FORMATION, ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 








No chain is stronger than its weak- 


THE 


be good for anything must be good all through. 


No other accident company 
gives insurance to be com- 


pared with that furnished by THE U N I T ED 


ACCIDEN T iwcres: 


MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, which is the larg- 


INSURANCE-=:: 


the public have learned that it is the best. CHARLES 
B. Peet, President, James R. Pircuer, Secretary 
and General Manager, 320, 322 & 324 Broadway, 
New York. 


est link. Accident insurance to 
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ENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, Nos, 921 and 923 Chestnut Street. 


INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $12,600,259 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


uly in reduction of Premiums or to increase Insurance. Policies non- 
ble t xy the rules of the Company. Endowment Policies 


issued at Life Rates. 


Surplus returned ann 
fo forfeita 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, PRESIDENT. 
-President, Henry G. Brown, Secretary. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 
EZRA De FOREST, General Agent, 13 Park Row, N. Y. 


H. S. SrepHens, Vict 


ESTABLISHED 1710. 


— FIRE OFFICE, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES: 


GEORGE D. MORGAN, Joun J. McCook, llenRY M, ALEXANDER, 


United States Branch: 


J. J. GUILE, Manager, 
54 PINE STREET, New York 





—_—THE— 
ee MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
Insurance Association 


OF PITTSBURGH 
Insures against Accidents at the lowest consistent price. 


Liberal terms to good active agents. Address” 


FRANK K. KOHLER, SECRETARY, 
gi and 93 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED, 
OF LONDON 


OFFICE : 


Cor. Pine & William Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





HE MANUFACTURERS LIFEINS. CO. 
OF CANADA, 
Head Offices, - - - - 83 King Street (West), 
TORONTO. 
Issues Policies on all the improved plans of Insurance. 
Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, P.C., 
GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., Pres. Bank of Toronto, 
WM. BELL, Esq 
$. F. MCKINNON, Wholesale Merchant, 
D. PARKS FACKLER, 
JNO, F. ELLIS, 


G.C.B.,(Premier of the Dominion) Pres. 
, Vice-Pres. 


Traders’ Bank, | Vice-Prest'’s. 


of New York, Consulfing Actuary. 


Managing Director. 


ORTH PACIFIC INSURANCE CO. 
OF TACOMA, WASH. 


Subscribed Capital, $500,000 Paid in Capital, $125,000, 


The Stockholders of this Company comprise over sixty of the leading busi- 


ness men of Tacoma, 

Surplus lines written on acceptable risks. 

Applications for insurance and for statements and lists of stockholders must 
be addressed to 
MARSHALL & CO., 


149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


E. T. 





HE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ORGANIZED 1868. 


LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Gro, Gro, W. Braver, Vice-Pres’t. 
Tuos. Bennet, Gen. Sup’t. 


A. Moore, Pres’t. 
J. N. Patron, Sec’y. 


Paid on account of Policyholders, - - over $4,000,000.00, 


The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose “Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. 


LIFE POLICIES UPON APPROVED FORMS, 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ARE WORLD-WIDE AND DEFINITE 
LOW CASH RATES. NO ASSESSMENTS. 





Ce ener INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Exrract From STATEMENT MADE JANUARY 1, 1890. 
eh Cs oie dcniwnggeinncdecgnecess ienenPannivetdiaiabetinetwntpmeiies $1,000,000.00 


2,746,070.02 
1,471,703-89 
2,471,703-89 
592175773-9% 


Reserves for Insurance in Force, etc / 

BOE Ba ovens cnnecesesdns dbbusbnnvert enemieeaseesnesess 

Policyettets’ Batghes.. .....cccese cccccccocsccccccoscccncese pecccs teccsseves 
CUSED BORG. ccscu pescctesewtons cocsnysiscderectadeépesesenesrsussesnevencen 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres. and Sec’y A.D. E. LANNING, Asst. Sec’y. 
Main Office: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


H. Dutcuer, Secretary Brooklyn Department, Court and Montague Sts., Brooklyn, 
n Y. Benriey & Taye or, Managers Western Department, Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 
J. J. McDoxatp, Manager ’Pacific Coast Department, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


INTERIOR CONDUIT & INSULATION Co. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN 


INSULATION. 


INTERIOR CONDUITS. - 


In lorse » the 
sed by the Le ling Boards of Fire Underwriters, ¥lectric Light Companies, Wiring Contractors, Architects and Builders, 


Personally 


indorsed by Thomas A. Edison, Prof. Elihu Thomson and other leading electrical authorities. 


Absolute immunity from EHlectric Fires. 


Concealed wires always accessible- 


For Catalogues, Price Lists and General Information, address 


INTERIOR CONDUIT & 


16 and 18 Broad Street, New York. 


INSULATION COMPANY, 


EDWARD H. JOHNSON, President. 
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HE RELIABILITY AND SOUNDNESS 
of a Mutual Accident Association depends entirely 
upon the character of its members, their liability 
to accidental injury, their appreciation of the 
protection afforded, and their ability to pay for 


such protection. 
KIMBALL C, ATWoop, Secretary, 
Preferred Mutual Accident Association of N. Y. 


No. 257 BROADWAY. 


The ‘‘Preferred Mutual” insures only Preferred 
or Selected risks, thereby enabling it to make 
more favorable terms with both agents and 
insured than any other reliable company or 
association. 

OFFICERS. 
HENRY L. COE, - - - - PRESIDENT. 
CHARLES D. SPENCER, - - Vick-PRESIDENT. 
KIMBALL C, ATWOOD, - SECRETARY. 
JOHN L. CHILDS, - TREASURER, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Puineas C. Lounssury, Governor of Connecticut. 

Henry N. Wuitney, of Kissam, Whitney & Co., Bankers, 
11 Broad Street, N. Y. 

ALLEN S. ApGar, Cashier Merchants Exchange National 
Bank, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 

Cuas. D. Spencer, of H. B. Claflin & Co., N. Y. 

Henry L. Cog, late Secretary of the Manhattan Brass Co. 

KimpaLt C, Atwoop, Secretary, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 

Joun L,. Cuitps, Treasurer, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 

Cnas. F. Kercnam, of C, F, Ketcham & Co., 27 Nassau 
Street, N. Y. 

WitiiaM West Lake, of Adams & Westlake Manufacturing 
Co , Railroad Supplies, New York and Chicago, 





EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CoO., 


MAnNcHEsTER, N, H, 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including reinsurance, January 1, 1890 --- 665,337.00 
Fe a ick naegcd sen ane nanan wh iseneses esd sanembassunesesccecnaecanthons 323,480.00 
Ex-Gov. J. A. WESTON, President. 
Hon. S. N. BELL, Vice-President, JOHN C. FRENCH, Secretary. 
T. J. TEMPLE & CO., Agents, 155 Broadway, New York, 





LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. C0. 


Cor. William and Cedar Streets, New York. 

















Even electric lights fall or sway in the wind, and wire screens do not com- 


pare with an insurance policy for protection. 


es 
INCORPORATED 18382. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE COUNTY OF PHILA. 


OrFIceE, 110 South Fourth St. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - = $400,000.00 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1890, - 855,595.00 
Net Surplus, - - - 158,120,00 
JAMES N. STONE, President. 
JACOB NAYLOR, Vice-President. 
CHARLES R. PECK, Secretary and Treasurer, 
FRANK M. CRITTENDEN, Ass’t Secretary. 





PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


es 


Insures against Losses by Fire, Windstorms, Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightning. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 195 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL, #%1,000,000. 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1889--- $4,781,255.65 
3137933458 
$1,401,921. 


Losses paid since organization $37,720,621.60 





er Mutual Accident Company. 


Girard Building, - - Philadelphia. 


ROBERT P. DECHERT, President. 
B. K. JAMISON, Treasurer. ROBERT SHEAN, Secretary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO FIRST-CLASS MEN. 


NGLO-NEVADA 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
. Or San Francisco, Cat. 
LOUIS SLOSS, President. WM. MACDONALD, Vice-President. 
Z. P. CLARK, Secretary. J. B. LEVISON, Marine Secretary. 





DIRECTORS: 
Louis Sloss, Wm. Macdonald, J. L. Flood, W. F. Whittier, W. S. Hobart, 
J. B. Haggin, J. F. Bigelow, J. W. Mackay, E. E, Eyre, M, H. Hecht, 
W. H. Dimond. 

DAVID IL. KIRBY, Manager, 51 Cepar Street, New York. ' 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia, 
S. T. COLLINS, Manager Western Branch, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Dakota, Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia. 





Geo. W. SHELDON, Pres. A. B. Erickson, Ouiver OLson, Treas. 
W. H. Davenport, Vice-Pres. Sec’y. and Gen, Mgr. C. C. Hourt, Attomey. 


NITED STATES LIVE STOCK INS.CO. 
IncorPOoRATED 1890. Capita, $500,000.00, 
OF FERGUS FALLS, MINN., 
Is the Largest and Most Progressive and Leading Company ever organized in the World. 
ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED! 
For particulars write 


A. B. ERICKSON, - - Secretary and General Manager. 


TANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Orrice, No. 52 WALL Street, N. Y. 

Capital paid in in cash...........eeccecececsececrescceseees $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including reinsurance 8,572.0 
Net Surplus. ......cccccccccevcvccevcvccecescscccssccsssesee 140, 196. 





Total Assets 





ROBT. H. MYERS, Secretary WM. M, ST, JOHN, PRESIDENT. 





